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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——»@——_- 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, April 27th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HE advance on Chitral progresses well. Colonel Kelly 
from Gilghit, with less than five hundred men, has fought 
his way to Mastuj, driving the hillmen before him by 
successive attacks of the old daredevil kind, and though his 
enemies have retreated “towards Chitral,” and may make a 
stand at a terrible pass which remains to be carried, he will 
probably reach his destination. Too much, however, depends 
upon his individual life to permit men at home to be certain ; 
for if he fell, heart might go out of the men, chiefly Sikhs and 
Cashmerees, of whom he makes heroes. General Low and the 
great advance has been stopped for an unexpected time by 
the difficulty of bridging the Panjkora, but a column of two 
thousand men, including the Guides and a Sikh regiment, have 
crossed in rafts with a loss of only three men from drowning. 
They will advance faster than the main body, but though Umra 
Khan is irresolute or despairing and the clansmen daunted 
by ill-success—which proves to them, among other things, 
that their Moollahs are impostors—there may yet be severe 
fighting on the higher points of the one hundred and forty 
miles still to be passed. The clansmen, brave as they are, 
shrink before the superior weapons of the British, even 
fanaticism not inducing them to stand up to the Maxim-guns; 
but it is evident from the Times’ telegrams that they have 
not given up hope in their fastnesses. We shall win; but 
having won, our stay or retreat remains to be decided upon 
broad grounds of policy. 


The death of Colonel F. Battye, of the Guides, on the 
bank of the Panjkora, has called attention to the services of 
this family of, we think, five brothers, sons of Mr. Q. Battye, 
himself an Anglo-Indian of repute. Colonel O. Barnes, in 
the Times of Tuesday, reports that four of them have died 
upon the field,—Frederick at the head of the Guides; Rich- 
mond, “killed in action in the hills;” Wigram, killed in 
Afghanistan while leading the Guide cavalry; and Quentin, 
' killed during the siege of Delhi. There are many of these 
' “fighting families” both in the Army and the Navy, though 
. few have enjoyed such chances of dying gloriously as the 
Battyes, and their existence suggests at least a doubt whether 
competitive examination ought to be the sole door of entrance 
to the State service. It suggests, too, another doubt not 
pleasing to democrats,—whether the laws of heredity, so cer- 
tainly true in the case of animals, are entirely false in 
the case of men,—whether the chance of a Napier’s making a 
soldier, for instance, is not appreciably better than the 





chance of a Brown. “Sir Christopher Mings,” replies Mr. 
Beesly—the poet—but the question is not as to the fact, 
but as to the chance of the fact occurring. 


The country should begin to notice the telegrams about 
Nicaragua. Lord Kimberley is endeavouring to obtain from 
that little State an apology and a small indemnity for out- 
rages committed against the British Consul and certain 
British citizens. The facts are not contested; but the 
Nicaraguan Government refuses justice, apparently in re- 
liance upon the readiness of the United States to protect 
any American Power however much in the wrong. The tone 
of Washington is not yet certain, as there are contradictions 
in the telegrams; but according to the most recent, Washing- 
ton is laying down conditions with a certain imperiousness. 
The British Government is not to annex anything, is not to 
land troops, is not to bombard, and in short, is to confine 
itself to praying in a futile way to sneering enemies. If the 
American Government wishes to control Nicaragua for the 
sake of the future canal, let it control Nicaragua, but then it 
must compel Nicaragua to be decent. It has no right to 
power without responsibility, and even under the Monroe 
doctrine its alleged position is indefensible. Under that 
doctrine Europe is forbidden to acquire any new possession on 
the American Continent, but it is not forbidden to demand 
reparation from an offending State. It is absolutely im- 
possible to yield to such a pretension, and we trust the 
negotiations will be carefully observed. 


An extraordinary account has been published, apparently 
through Reuter’s Agency, of a plan arranged by Armenian 
leaders for a general rising of their people throughout 
Turkey. Arms have been imported, money has been sub- 
scribed, and the Armenians, in Constantinople in particular, 
are ready for the rising, which is to take place in May. 
Detailed as the story is, we do not believe a word of it. That 
the Armenians are half-mad with indignation and hope is 
true, and very natural, but they are not such fools as to give 
the Sultan’s Government a month’s warning. There can be 
no great supply of arms in Armenia, and the Armenians of 
Constantinople are about as likely to rise as the Jews of 
London. The story has either been invented to diminish 
European feeling for the Turks, or is intended to work upon 
the personal fears of the Sultan. In neither case should 
well-informed journals have published it without discrediting 
commentary. 


The Times of Tuesday, April 16th, published a telegram 
from Tientsin, dated that morning, announcing that peace 
had been signed that day at Simonoseki. The terms stated 
include those given below, plus another,—the conclusion of 
an alliance, “offensive and defensive,” between Japan and 
China. This serious addition has created much dis- 
cussion, and there is a disposition to disbelieve it; but 
it rests on the authority of a Chinese who accompanied 
his father-in-law, Li Hung Chang, to Japan; and it is, we 
can see from the comments made, credited at St. Petersburg 
and Vienna, which latter alone among European capitals 
is unaffected by the report. For reasons which we state at 
length elsewhere, we incline to believe it true, and a natural 
outcome of the situation. Indeed, it is only disbelieved 
because it may make Japan ten years hence so very formidable. 
There are stories of a Conference of Europe to consider the 
treaty, but Europe is too divided to act; and no Power is 
immediately or directly baffled by the agreement, if it has been 
made, except Russia. We expect, therefore, to hear the mur- 
murs die away, or to be exchanged for murmurs against “ British 
perfidy,” which has consisted in advising collected Europe to 
terminate the war. The new clause, it will be remembered, 
has not yet been officially confirmed, and was probably 
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intended by the Japanese to be kept secret, at least until the 
ratifications, which are to be exchanged within three weeks 
from the date of signature of the Treaty. We suspect that 
Pekin will sign gladly, but Southern China is reported irate, 
a statement which may or may not be true. Southern China 
would be delighted to throttle the Manchus. 


Apart from the alliance clause, the final agreement binds 
China to pay 200,000,000 taels (£33,000,000 in gold) to Japan 
within five years, Japan accepting payment in silver. China 
gives up all claim on Corea, cedes the Peninsula of Liau-tung up 
to the fortieth parallel, i.e, Port Arthur and a small province, 
surrenders Formosa, including the Pescadores, and opens 
seven more ports up the great rivers—including, according to 
one account, Pekin—to the trade of all nations. It is pro. 
vided that foreigners may set up manufactories, and that the 
internal transit-duties shall not exceed 2 per cent., to be calcu- 
lated, as Germany believes, upon the original cost of the 
article at the port of export. That will give an advantage to 
Japan, which can manufacture very cheaply, and also, we 
suspect, to British India, which will be Japan’s first serious 
rival in the struggle to clothe the Chinese. There is nothing 
in the published terms of the Treaty to raise a diplomatic 
fuss; but of course any nation which thinks itself aggrieved 
has a right of protest, and Russia may take advantage of 
that right. There is some doubt, we should add, whether 
Liau-tung is ceded in perpetuity or for a term of years; but 
Japan is not likely to go to the vast expense she must incur 
there, without, at all events, a very long lease. The Powers 
are more likely to demand stations for themselves among the 
islands, than to forbid the retention of Port Arthur, which, 
it must be remembered, is essential to Japanese control over 
Corea. 


Mr. Courtney, speaking at Liskeard on Thursday, gave, in 
an unexpectedly amusing speech, the story of the Speaker- 
ship. To begin with, he did not want to be Speaker. Also 
a certain number of Members did not want to see him in 
the Chair. They thought him “too sententious,” as the 
Australian ex-convict said of the Recorder who trans- 
ported him. He was himself strongly in favour of a unani- 
mous choice, and therefore desired to see Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman elected. When that proved impossible, and he 
was urged to stand as a public duty, he determined to 
consult the Members of his own party. His party came to 
the well-known decision, and he was glad. While the 
Speakership was hanging over him, he felt like the 
Bishop who orders his tomb in Browning’s poem. “I 
thought over and over again of that poor Bishop ordering 
his own tomb as I dwelt on the possibilities of entering upon 
the Speaker’s office.” Mr. Courtney ended a most enter- 
taining speech by saying that his instinctive desire not to be 
drowned in the dullness of the pomp and ceremony which 
surround the Speakership was akin to the feeling in favour of 
an occasional ‘ break out,” which possesses the mass of man- 
kind. He had a great sympathy with the impulse to kick 
over the traces, though, as he parenthetically remarked, he 
had not done it: yet. 


An Armenian deputation had last Monday an interview 
with Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden Castle, in which the ex- 
Premier expressed his profound sympathy with the Armenian 
Christians in their sufferings, while reminding them that as 
a man of eighty-five who had retired from public life, 
they must not expect too much of him, though he still 
felt it a Christian duty to do all the work in their 
service that he could. But bearing the name he does, can he 
do anything, unless it be anonymously, which is not weighted 
with the authority of his great public career? Indeed, 
without that authority he would be as powerless as any of us. 
Even the remark that the Armenians should not let them- 
selves be put off with promises from the Sultan, “which 
were not worth the breath spent in uttering them,” will 
inevitably have some effect in accelerating the course and 
stimulating the demands of the British Government, as well 
as in quickening the zeal of the Gladstonian Parliamentary 
party. 

On the same day Mr. Gladstone also received a deputa- 
tion of Leeds and Huddersfield Liberals, who presented 
him with an oak book-case containing three hundred 
valuable volumes intended for the nse of the “hostel,” 








which Mr. Gladstone has founded for the use chiefly 
of clergymen. To this deputation he made a longer 
speech, remarking that he had been elected Member for 
Leeds while Leeds was still undivided into political wards 
and that he had never resigned his seat,—he vacated 
it by accepting offive. But though Mr. Gladstone was 
proud of having been Member for Leeds, he seemed more 
proud of being a Scotchman, for he insisted more than once 
that he was more Scotch than English. He felt a great con- 
fidence, he said, in the future of his country, all the more 
that for the first time all the people share in wielding the 
national power and influence. This he recognised as a great 
trial of the temper of the people; but he regarded the choice 
of “Labour Members” by the various constituencies which 
had elected them as especially creditable to the labouring 
class. He went on to the subject of the library and its 
composition, defending the association of secular with re. 
ligious books in the library almost in a semi-apologetic tone, 
as if a purely religious library could have any claim to repre. 
sent fairly the complex nature of man. It was an interesting 
speech, but perhaps a little premature in its eulogy on the 
spirit of the Labour party, which has by no means declared 
itself as yet in its full significance. 


Sir William Petty, one of the ancestors of the Lansdowne 
family, appears to have anticipated in the seventeenth century 
what the cry of Home-rule for Ireland, if it were ever 
seriously pressed, would involve in the way of the cantonising 
of the United Kingdom. “ Erigena,” writing to last Saturday’s 
Times, points out that in Sir William Petty’s “ Political 
Anatomy of Ireland,” published in 1672, he wrote as follows :— 
“If it be for the good of England to keep Ireland a distinct 
kingdom, why do not the predominant party in Parliament 
(suppose the Western Members) make England beyond Trent 
another kingdom, under commerce, and take tolls and customs 
upon the borders? Or why was there ever union between 
England and Wales, the good effects and fruits whereof were 
never questioned? And why may not the entire kingdom of 
England be farther cantonised, for the advantage of parties?” 
That is a very accurate presage of what will happen now if 
“ Home-rule for Ireland” leads, as Mr. Dalziel got the House 
of Commons a fortnight ago to declare that it ought to lead, 
to “Home-rule all round.” No doubt “the entire Kingdom 
of England would be further cantonised for the advantage of 
parties,” and still more for the advantage of our Continental 
foes. It is not often that political foresight passes so 
nimbly over an interval of more than two hundred and twenty 
years. 


Mr. Goschen made a lively speech in the Public Hall at 
Devonport on Wednesday evening. He congratulated the 
country on the virtually total disappearance of the “ Little 
England” party, and on the adhesion of the Government to 
the policy of keeping up a great Navy. He pointed out how 
Mr. Gladstone’s precedent for Home-rule in the relations of 
Norway to Sweden had collapsed under the difficulties which 
have recently developed themselves in the history of 
Norwegian Home-rule, and he urged the necessity for all 
Unionists to s‘and well together and allow no relaxation in the 
alliance between the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. In 
relation to the windbag about Unionist differences, Mr. 
Goschen said that the heads of the two allied parties had 
laughed in their friendly conferences at the mare’s-nest that 
had been discovered as to some coldness between the Libera! 
Unionist and the Conservative leaders. On the other hand, 
the alliance between the Irish party and the Gladstonians 
had always been an alliance cemented on log-rolling principles. 
As Mr. Healy had recently avowed openly in the House of 
Commons, “I know no occasion on which the Irish ever gave 
their votes unless they got something for them.” Again, said 
Mr. Goschen, ‘“‘ The Welsh drovers drove the Government very 
hard, and the Irish whippers-in hunted their pack very hard,” 
but the English Gladstonians sat silent and sad, and knew that 
English legislation was being starved in order to increase the 
pressure for conceding Irish Home-rule. The speech ended 
in a very eloquent appeal to the South of England, which had 
formerly done so much to increase the Colonial Empire and 
gain the Indian Empire of Great Britain, to save us from that 
threatened disintegration of the Empire with which the Trish 
party propose to crown their endeavours for the glory of 
Ireland, 
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The delegates of the New Unionism, who call themselves 
the Independent Labour party, met at Newcastle on 
Monday under the auspices of Mr. Keir Hardie. We 
pave noticed their resolutions elsewhere, but must men- 
tion here that they assented, after some demur, to Mr. 
Hardie’s policy, which is that all candidates supported 
by his followers, should refuse to support any political 
party, and should, if elected, form a faction within the 
House like that led by Mr. Parnell. The resolution which 
embodies this policy, was carried by 38 to 24, but it 
created much demur, and it is doubtful whether, despite 
the Bristol precedent, it will be obeyed. It appears that 
those who elect the delegates are most reluctant to pay ls. a 
year for membership; and though the resolutions were frankly 
Socialist, the delegates refused to adopt that title. It is 
probable that the entire body is feebler and less coherent 
than it is believed to be, but it will doubtless increase the 
strength of the Conservative party. Resolutions threatening 
the security of property always do. Of the knowledge of 
the leaders an idea may be formed from the fact that they 
supported a proposal for a pension of 10s. a week to all 
workmen over fifty-five, without indicating any source for 
the money. The proposal would cost, it is said, about eight 
times the Poor-rate. 


M. Félix Faure, the President of the French Republic, is 
making a kind of progress through Normandy, and pouring 
out little speeches everywhere. Their tone is markedly 
different from that of all previous Presidents. M. Faure is 
evidently anxious to show that he is not a great person, but 
only a bon bourgeois visiting his friends, and chatting to them 
in the least conventional, not to say trivial, way. He says 
something pleasant to everybody, as any good-natured trades- 
man would, telling the officers of the ‘ Australia,’ for instance 
—the vessel sent by the British Government to pay him 
honour at Havre—that he had a daily report sent him as to 
Queen Victoria’s health at Cannes. His attitude, in fact, is 
precisely that of the citizen-King, Louis-Philippe. He is 
said to be exceedingly popular, and he subscribes to every- 
thing; but whether France is prepared to be won in that 
way is perhaps doubtful. At least her history would suggest 
that she preferred chiefs less undistinguishable from the 
middle-class crowd. 


The Belgian correspondent of the Times sends a report 
which bears very strongly upon the merits of the Local Veto 
Bill. The Belgian Government has ascertained that a recent 
reform there, the suppression of thirty-eight thousand drink- 
ing-shops, has led to an alarming increase in the consumption 
of alcohol. The missing shops have been replaced by illicit 
salesmen who provide, at a cheap rate, liquor, almost poisonous 
in quality, seven times worse, the experts say, than pure 
spirit. This will always be one consequence of developing the 
illicit trade. Stores of beer, cider, and wine, all occupy much 
room, and are readily detected ; and the traders, therefore, sell 
nothing but spirits, which they sell as new, and therefore as 
injurious, as possible. The object, in fact, when drinking- 
shops are few and hidden up, is to deal in a liquor like flame, 
made, usually, we fancy, from rice and cheap sugar, and 
zbout as safe to drink as bad arrack. 


An interesting letter, signed “ A. M. Clerke,” in yesterday’s 
Times, explains a statement made in a telegram from Pitts- 
burg in the Times of last Monday, that Professor Keeler, of 
the Alleghany Observatory, had made the “ discovery ” that 
Saturn’s rings, instead of being what are usually called rings, 
are really composed of multitudes of small bodies, often in 
collision, revolving with very different velocities round the 
body of the planet. But this had been demonstrated thirty- 
eight years ago by the late Professor Clark Maxwell, and has 
long been the accepted astronomical doctrine in this country. 
What has really been discovered is not the fact (which till 
now rested on mathematical inference alone), but the verifica- 
tion of the fact, and is believed to be the result of spectroscopic 
observation. Of course if they were really solid rings, any point 
on the inner surface of the ring would revolve much more 
siowly than a point on the outer surface of the same ring, 
for if the whole ring revolved as a solid body, any poir+ on 
the larger external arc must revolve much more rapidly than 
any point on the smaller internal arc. Now the reverse has 
been probably demonstrated by spectroscopic observation. The 





inner points revolve much more rapidly than the outer. points. 
The rate of revolution of one of the tiny external satellites 
is probably about ten miles in the second, while that of one of 
the tiny internal satellites is probably about thirteen miles in 
the second. If so, that would be a very curious and interest. 
ing demonstration of the non-solidity,—indeed, the millionfold 
complexity,—of what we have been accustomed to describe as 
rings. 


A very curious triangular duel is proceeding in East 
Wicklow. Mr. Sweetman, who was, till a week or two ago, an 
Anti-Parnellite, has resigned, and is standing now as a Par- 
nellite. There is also standing a follower of Mr. McCarthy, Mr. 
O’Kelly, anda Unionist, Colonel Tottenham. As part of Bray, 
the Brighton of Dublin, is in the constituency, itis believed that 
Colonel Tottenham has a fair chance of carrying the seat. 
The only fear is that certain ill-jadged Unionists may think 
that it is better to dismay the Government by a Parneilite 
victory. That is a very unwise and unpatriotic notion. The 
contest is apparently causing a good deal of excitement and 
amusement. A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette sends 
two or three excellent “ Bulls that have been let loose on the 
constituency.” ‘I never,” said a local priest, “saw such a 
place as Ballymaloebeg for juvenile depravity. The very 
children who are not old enough to speak or to walk are 
running about the streetscursing and blaspheming like fiends.” 


The Austrian Alps and part of Venetia have been visited 
by a severe earthquake. Theshocks, which began on Sunday 
night, and continued with intermissions till Weduesday, were 
felt over the whole of Southern Austria, North Italy, and even 
as far as Hungary. Laibach, the capital of Carniola, was 
the place most seriously affected. The fact thet the shocks 
took place at night, and were accompanied by subterranean 
noises, caused a reign of terror in the town, and for two nights 
the inhabitants slept in the streets, in spite of the bitter cold: 
Scarcely a house in the town was left undamaged, and a large 
number of people were killed and injured. In Venice the 
earthquake was severely felt, though happily the Doge’s 
Palace and St. Mark’s appear to have escaped without injury. 
A large number of visitors, as is usual at Easter time, were 
stopping in the town, and many of these insisted on sleeping 
in the open air. The Piazza San Marco resembled a vast 
military camp. At Fiume and Trieste there was also a good 
deal of disturbance, and at Trieste the statue of the Emperor 
Charles is reported to have been twisted round on its pedestal, 
and now faces opposite to where it faced before. What an omen 
that would have been considered three hundred years ago! 


Mr. A. Maconachie, writing in Thursday’s Times, quotes a 
remarkable utterance from the Edinburgh Evening News,— 
“the only Anti-Unionist paper left in Edinburgh.” It does 
not wonder, considering the shilly-shallying of the Minis- 
terialists as regards Home-rule, that the Anti-Parnellites are 
“ growing tired of the hypocrisy of the Government.” Has not 
the time come for honest treatment of the Irish question by 
the Government ? Home-rule on the old lines is an impos- 
sibility. “The enthusiasm which gave the Government its 
small majority at the last Election is gone, and never again 
can it be revived.” The present hypocritical alliance with 
the Anti-Parnellites is most demoralising. ‘ Take the case of 
the Local Veto Bill. If that measure was left to the considera- 
tion of English and Scottish electors, it would be ridiculed into 
oblivion. Moreover, if the Irish Members were free agents, they 
would vote against it; but tied as they are to the Government 
they are compelled to give Sir William Harcourt their support. 
As it is, that support could only be given on condition that local 
veto was not extended to Ireland. Thus, as the outcome of 
the Irish alliance English and Scottish Liberals are compelled 
to take a ridiculous measure from Sir William Harcourt by 
the aid of the Anti-Parnellites, who again are voting against 
their views in order to please Sir William Harcourt.” Tke 
sooner such an alliance ceases the better, and therefore the 
Edinburgh Evening News recommends a modified Home-rule 
Bill, which would unite the Liberal party. Unfortunately, 
however, a modified Home-rule Bill is a Bill which nobody 
wants and which would do the minimum of good and the 
maximum of harm. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— ee 
THE CHITRAL DRAMA. 


J hese great, and as far as we know, the unprecedented, 

interest taken by the British public in this ex- 
pedition to Chitral is perfectly natural and a little 
unfortunate. So perfect are now the means of com- 
munication across the world, so ready is the Government 
of India to keep the authorities at home well informed, 
and so great is the improvement in the heliographic 
service, by which messages from the front are sent to the 
telegraphing outposts, that the whole people at home see 
everything almost while it is occurring. They feel like 
spectators sitting in the stalls and gazing straight upon 
the incidents and personages of a most exciting drama. 
They watch the gathering of the troops beyond the Indus, 
notice that there are too many camels and too few mules 
for transport, understand the danger of the route as it 
winds almost invisible over passes of more than Alpine 
height, hold their breath as the picked regiments clear 
the hills, start when an obstacle is visible, like the sweep- 
ing away of the Panjkora Bridge, and scream almost 
audibly as they see Colonel Battye die while securing the 
safety of his men. They actually, as it were, saw him die, 
and for a whole night awaited the attack which ought to 
have destroyed the Guides, as breathlessly as the Guides 
themselves must have awaited it in their impromptu 
camp. They have discussed the practicability of that 
suspension-bridge as if they saw the engineers ferried 
across on rafts tied to a cable, in the act of construct- 
ing it, and are now watching the advance, and waiting 
for the ascent of the next tremendous pass, 14,000 ft. in 
the clouds, among the eternal snows, with as present a 
feeling, so to speak, as if a good field-glass would show 
them the soldiers toiling up its slippery and boulder- 
strewn sides. Each officer is missed by a nation as he 
falls, as he is missed by his immediate comrades, and 
people in the Strand read biographies like that of the 
five brave Battye brothers, who have died for the State 
in succession, as Eachan’s clansmen died for their chief, 
without remonstrance, without display, each stepping for- 
ward when duty called, as they would read biographies of 
kinsmen whose deaths reflected credit on themselves. 
There is something marvellous about the closeness of the 
whole scene, its perfect visibleness, though it is trans- 
acting itself almost in the centre of Asia, on the huge, 
hill-strewn slopes which lead down from the Hindoo 
Koosh to the valley of the Indus. The people feel, too, 
something of the excitement of suspense, for though the 
clans are retiring, and Umra Khan, who has been perhaps 
unduly exalted in the popular imagination, is talking of 
surrender, there are yet dangerous points to pass; the 
Ghazees, or picked heroes of the clans, may make one 
more rush, and more Englishmen may fall before Chitral 
is attained, and General Low stands victor at the foot of 
the long wild slope which leads direct to the Roof of the 
World, the high uninhabited prairie which we talk so 
much about under the name of the Pamirs. It is natural, 
as we have said, that under such circumstances our people, 
though they do not usually notice these hill campaigns, 
should become alive with excitement, and to the Army 
engaged the attention must be most gratifying; but it 
is unfortunate too. 

The Chitrali question is the pivot of an exceedingly grave 
and complicated dispute ; and we fear the people who have 
watched so closely these exciting scenes will be reluctant 
to leave its decision in the hands of men less moved by 
the dramatic incidents of a mountain campaign. A great 
contest is going on between the scldiers of the “ Forward” 
party and the statesmen who govern India, as to the 
policy which, when Chitral has been occupied, ought 
to be pursued in its disposal. The village which 
bas suddenly attained such a place in the popular 
regard, is itself but a mere point in space, and of course 
utterly worthless as a possession, but it has, or is alleged 
to have, strategic advantages ; and if we keep it we shall 
undoubtedly keep what is practically the sovereignty of 
the wild Alpine region which stretches for twelve Souieed 


miles in length, by (say) five hundred miles in breadth, 
between the Indian Himalaya and the Hindoo Koosb. 
Part of this territory is occupied by Afghanistan, part by 
the Pathan clans, part by a spur of Cashmere; but if we 





take Chitral, we shall undoubtedly, through the Ameer 
through subsidised chiefs, through garrisons in Cashmere. 
and the short interval beyond it,rule in some sense through. 
out this entire region. We may not annex it, though we have 
read schemes of annexation, but we must defend it, must. 
coerce it into some sort of order, must hold some sort of 
relation with its rulers, from the Ameer of Afghanistan 

who in his way is a potentate, to the Chief, or Moollah or 
brigand who is obeyed by the smallest and farthest of the 
fighting clans. The soldiers of the Forward party admit. 
that this is part of their plan, but declare that it is right. 

because the country between the Himalaya and the Hindoo 
Koosh is practically the glacis of the Indian fortress, 
We ought, they say, in the event of an invasion from 
the North, to be able to meet the invaders before they 
reach India, and for that object we must have good roads, 
and peaceful subjects up to Candahar on one side, if not 
up to Herat, and up to Chitral on the other. Without 
this, the enemy’s regulars—that is, in fact, the Russian 
regiments—will descend at their ease into Pathanistan—as 
it would be convenient to call the entire region—will bind 
the wild tribes to them by offering them the plunder of 
India, for which they have thirsted during centuries, 
and will commence the great attack on the Himalayan 
passes from a secure base. We should be compelled either 
to let them choose their own time—which, it is argued, we 
dare not do because of the agitation in India—or to 
emerge and fight for the huge glacis, with the Afghans 
and Pathans all against us, backed by Russian regiments 
and Russian artillery, and directed by Russian skill. That, 
they say, would be a terrible piece of work, and one for 
which we should hardly find the strength ; while if we did 
not succeed in it, we might find all the fighting races of 
India rising behind our backs. This, briefly and crudely 
stated, is the substance of the Forward argument; and 
we do not think that Lord Roberts will say that we have 
unfairly omitted any serious point. 

To this the stationary party, which includes, we believe, 
at this moment the entire Government of India, Mr. 
Fowler, and many soldiers of experience, the mouthpiece 
and leader of the latter being Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
reply that the Forward policy involves a great expendi- 
ture alike of men and money for a long term of years, in 
order to meet in a very doubtful way a danger which may 
never arrive. Of the expenditure, there can be no doubt 
whatever, and it is not, we believe, seriously contested. 
The vast country between the ranges cannot be held even 
with the consent and assistance of the Ameer, without a 
force of ten thousand Europeans, while if held against his 
will it would require at least twenty thousand. The fortified 

osts which we must establish must have garrisons; the 
ines of communication, however improved by the engineers, 
must be protected ; and as railways are simply impossible, 
the permanent cost of transport will be very great. The 
force behind can hardly be reduced, for it has to hold India, 
as well as fight Russia whenever the latter invades, and the 
total addition to expenditure, if the work were to be 
thoroughly carried out, could hardly be less than 
£2,000,000 a year. A small corps d’armce and an 
income-tax would, in fact, be expended permanently in 
doing—what? In smoothing the way for the Russian 
advance up to the Himalaya, The hills we are to make pass- 
able, the roads we are to cut, the pacified tribes we are 
to induce to cultivate and trade, will all be so many 
facilities for the Russian advance from their true base, 
which will be a mighty fortified depét on the line of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, one end of which will be at 
Moscow, in the centre of the ‘imitless Russian Army. If we 
leave Afghanistan alone, and Pathanistan, and the whole 
country north of the Himalaya, the Russians will have to 
conquer them all before they reach us, will have to face 
all the obstacles we have such difficulty in surmounting, 
and will be resisted by the unpacified tribes just as we 
are resisted now. The clansmen are almost all Mahom- 
medans; they have as deadly a dislike for Russians as for 
any other white men; and they would, while their re- 
sistance lasted, obtain from the great Southern Empire, 
officers, engineers, and Gatling-guns, to make that re- 
sistance more effective. Even when they were defeated, 
the Russians, who would be five hundred miles further 
from their base than they would be if we advanced to the 
Hindoo Koosh, would have to force the passage of the 
Himalayan passes defended by great fortresses and by 
the British Army, which would be only twenty days from 
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Jand, which would be supplied by the whole resources of 
India, that is, of a military monarchy of the first class, and 
which would have studied minutely every square league of 
its own frontier territory. As to an agitated India rising 
pehind us, India is not so fond of Russians ; and even if it 
were, would wait to see on which side Destiny seemed 
inclined to declare itself. It would therefore, it is argued, 
pe far wiser to leave the whole glacis alone, even if India had 
men to waste and a treasury which was paying off debt, 
and India has neither. She is staggering already under 
the burden of a European army too large for her internal 
needs—Lord Canning defeated the mutineers in 1857 
with only eighteen thousand men—of a Sepoy army, the 
wages of which are rapidly increasing—the last increase 
being 30 per cent.—and of the requirements of a civilisa- 
tion too lofty for the resources, as yet but half-developed 
of her over-numerous people. Is it not, therefore, wiser, 
asks the Government of India—at least as we understand 
the situation—when we have taken Chitral, to fall back, 
to abandon Pathanistan, which we have never annexed, 
and which is no part of India, and to confine our action 
in Afghanistan to securing from its Ameer a well-sub- 
sidised friendship, which at least goes this length, that he 
will not attack us while we pay him, and that he will 
attack Russia if she invades, so long as we energetically 
support him? Why make the lenient government of 
India nearly impossible by reckless expense beyond our 
Northern hill frontier, when it is not certain that Russia 
will attack us at all, not certain that our relations 
with China ie | not in a year or two modify, for good 
or evil, the whole situation, and not certain that if 
the great catastrophe happens, and we have to accept 
another Russian war, we may not elect to fight her in 
a region far removed from the Indian Himalaya? If 
Hammerfest is Russian by that time, as Russians hope it 
will be, it is to that corner of the Empire that we should 
drag her troops, and if it is not, the scene of conflict might 
be either the Caucasus or the Valley of the Amoor. In 
any case, we are advised to risk a certain exhaustion of 
our strength in order to meet a possible, it may even prove 
an imaginary, danger; and can that be wise ? 

We shall not attempt to give a dogmatic answer to the 
question, for we hold that that assumption of the function 
of experts by irresponsible and possibly half-informed 
journalists is one of the evils of our time; but Parliament 
nust answer it very speedily, and we cannot but regret 
that the events of the last few days may incline Parlia- 
ment to give an answer, based rather upon sentiment than 
upon policy. The success of this expedition, if it is 
successful, and the exciting incidents which have at- 
tended, and probably will still attend it, have nothing 
todo with the larger question which will shortly be at 
issue. We were bound to go to Chitral, but we are in no 
way bound to stop there. It will be said, of course, that 
if we retire, the Pathans will despise us ; but mountaineers 
do not despise men who have faced and defeated them in 
the most dangerous passes of their most defensible hills. 
The lesson of the campaign is not, as we think, that we 
earn respect by annexation, but that by assuming control 
even of one point, we have involved ourselves in a cam- 
paign which will cost us a million, and obtain for us 
absolutely nothing whatever in return, unless it be a certain 
amount of deadly dislike among clans which can hardly 
imagine why we should seek their poverty-stricken fast- 
nesses in order to burn their wretched huts. To keep 
Chitral in safety, we must cut a road thither, and create 
on it at least five fortified positions; and if we annex 
Pathanistan, Chitral will be but one among a score of 
necessary posts, and the road but one among twenty 
routes which must be cleared, kept clear, and solicitously 
guarded. We yield always to the opinion of experts, but 
the soldiers who know the frontier, are in this instance 
divided ; and it certainly seems to us that with no con- 
scription, with huge slices of tropical territory falling to 
us every five years, and with the Indian Government 
talking as if its financial position were hardly to be 
borne, we are attempting, not for the first time, to do 
a little too much. 





THE APOLOGISTS FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


Fr is curious to hear the sort of praise which is now not 
unfrequently lavished on the Government, not for 
what it has attempted to do but finds itself unable to do, 





but for what it has actually been, in consequence of the 
success of the Opposition and the House of Lords in 
frustrating its efforts. We are told that after all the 
Government has not been a kad Government. In the first 
place, it has held together in spite of the greatest diffi- 
culties. It has not been broken to pieces as it was confi- 
dently expected that it would be broken to pieces. It has 
survived a great many attacks. It has done well adminis- 
tratively. It has paid its way without increasing the 
burden on the poor. It has improved the administration of 
the Home Office ; and has made a very powerful Navy. It 
has not sacrificed English interests to the factiousness of 
the Irish party. It has paid its workmen better in the 
Navy yards. It has been more diligent in administering 
the Factory Acts. It has intervened successfully in one 
or two fierce labour disputes. It has been prudent in its 
foreign policy. It has held up our colonial interests with 
a firm hand. It has carried a popular Parish Councils 
Bill. It has been loyally supported by small but sufficient 
majorities in the House of Commons. And the groups, 
though they have quarrelled amongst themselves, have 
stood well together in the face of the Opposition. That 
is what is said in its favour. And it is added 
that really the English people might do worse than con- 
tinue it in power; that it is not a bad thing to have a 
Government that is not omnipotent; and that a Liberal 
Government with a strong curb on it is just what, on the 
whole, the country likes best and should support. 

Now, we have no great quarrel with the substance of 
this very curious and limited approbation accorded to the 
Government chiefly for what it has not done but only 
tried to do, and from the ability of its administration 
under the pressure of great difficulties. If we could 
retain it in power and hold it in the same strong check 
in which, by the joint efforts of the Opposition and the 
House of Lords, it has been held for the last three years, 
we should have no particular objection. But how is this 
to be achieved? If the Government is to be given 
another majority at the next Election, how is this curb to 
be enforced? A majority means, and must mean, an 
approval not only of what the Government has done, while 
held in a vice by the Constitution and the strength of its 
opponents, but of what it has struggled hard to do and 
failed to do. A majority will mean, in the first place, that 
the nation approves for the second time the Irish policy of 
the Government ; that it approves for the second time the 
ecclesiastical policy of the Government; that it approves for 
the second time the Reform Bills which the Government is 
endeavouring to carry ; and most of all, that it approves for 
the first time the revolutionary policy of the Government, 
in the attack on the House of Lords. Instead of being a 
mere endorsement of what the Government has been while 
under the strongest possible restraint, a victory at the 
polls for the present Government will mean, and must 
mean, an approval of the proposal to remove those 
restraints. The House of Lords has been induced to 
admit by the mouth of its own leader that it cannot stand 
in the way of the express will of the people. If the present 
Government is to be replaced in power, its attack on the 
House of Lords will have been endorsed by the people. 
How is Lord Salisbury to interpret that as a sanction to 
his policy of keeping the House of Commons under the 
strongest possible restraints, and not rather as a mandate 
to give the House of Commons its own way? It is simply 
thrusting their heads into the sand for apologists who 
like Lord Rosebery very well so long as Lord Rosebery 
is held in check by Lord Salisbury, to propose that 
we should restore the Government to power, in order 
that the same régime should be continued. If we 
restore the Government to power, we shall have given 
orders that the same policy is not to be continued; that 
the curb is to be taken off; that Lord Salisbury is to 
be censured; that the Irish party is to have its way; 
that the Established Church is to be broken up; that 
“Home-rule all round” is to be approved; that we are 
to have a multiplicity of Parliaments and a confusion of 
local administrations; that the House of Lords is to be 
paralysed at the very least, and abolished at the most; 
that the Veto Bill is to be sanctioned; that, in a 
word, the upshot of the Government that follows the 
General Election is to be the very antithesis of the 
political result of its last three years of power; since 
it is to be authorised to do whatever this Government 
has tried to do, and been unable to do in consequence 
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of the doubt which has. been felt as to the real in- 
tentions of the people in relation to the ambiguous 
vote which they gave in the General Election of 1892. 
Even if the majority of 1895 were no bigger than the 
majority of 1892, it would mean, were it repeated,-a 
very different thing. It-would mean that on all the 
doubtful points, the appeal had been carried in favour 
of the party of revolution, and that on the great con- 
stitutional ee of the functions of the House of 
Lords, popular opinion had for the first time distinctly 
declared for the subversion of the House of Lords. In 
other words, so far from approving the total effect of 
the three-years’ rule of a closely fettered Gladstonian 
Government, the people of England would desire the 
fetters to be struck off and the prisoner to go free. 

It seems to be thought by a good many persons that 
because the Irish policy of the: Government has been 
shelved since the House of Lords rejected the Irish Home- 
rule Bill of 1893, the Irish party has been reduced to 
subjection, and that the Home-rule Bill is dead. And no 
doubt it is dead so long as the House of Lords is supported 
by the country in ‘its rejection of that Bill. But how is 
the House of Lords to be supported without censuring the 
Government, and how is the Government to be approved 
without undermining the House of Lords? The truth is, 
that the cynics who argue that this Government has done 
very well because it has done so little, cannot possibly 
give effect to their views by any conceivable vote at the 
polls. If they sanction the Government, they sustain 
them in what they tried and failed to do, and bid 
them try again and not fail, and the consequence must 
be that the revolutionary party on every side will regard 
itself as authorised to set to work with new hope and 
energy. The Irishmen will insist, and very justly insist, 
on being allowed to have the Parliament and Constitution 
with which as yet they have been only tantalised. The 
Disestablishers will insist on breaking up the Church. 
The Radicals will declare that the national judgment has 
gone against the Upper House, and the Teetotalers will 
exult over the total defeat of the public-houses. Under 
the forms of our Constitution it is simply impossible to 
say “that both the checks and efforts at removing them 
shall continue to be what they are.” If the checks are to 
be approved, those who have chafed at them and tried to 
throw them off must be censured. If those who have 
chafed at them and tried to throw them off are to be 
approved, the checks must be condemned. The career of 
the present Government has been a mere suspensive 
compromise acquiesced in by both parties in a situation 
which has been one of doubtful interpretation. The 
next General Election cannot declare for the same com- 
promise over again. If it even gives again only the 
small majority of 1892, it will give it under the most 
different circumstances, because it will be given for the 
second time. When the people are appealed to, and con- 
firm their previous judgment, they cannot possibly be 
understood as entertaining the same doubt about it as 
they probably did entertain when they first gave it. 
They must be credited with having fully understood the 
ambiguities of the situation, and having declined to 
resolve them in the sense of the Conservative party. 
And from this conclusion there can be no escape. The 
Moderates who approve the Government because it 
has done so little, are bound to give their support to 
those who alonehavé prevented them from doing more. 
If they do not, they will countersign the Gladstonians’ 
intentions, and not merely their achievements. They will 
vote for letting loose the Irish party, for letting loose the 
Disestablishment party, and, above all, for letting loose the 
revolutionary party, who propose to strike off the fetters 
by the help of which alone the Government have been 
restrained within the bounds which the great majority 
of the English people approve. Moore in one of his 
satirical squibs represents the Prince-Regent (afterwards 
George IV.) as saying during his father’s illness :— 

“A strait-waistcoat on him, and restrictions on me, 
A more limited Monarchy hardly could be.” 

Bat that is the sort of limited Ministry which the 
admirers of the Government of Lord Rosebery desire to 
have. That the Gladstonian Government in its strait- 
waistcoat has been harmless and even useful, we are quite 
willing to admit. But if the people choose to vote for 
taking its strait-waistcoat off, they must expect the patient 
to do what he has hitherto only attempted, and we all 
know how violently matricidal those attempts have been. 





THE JAPANESE TERMS. 


y pp world has perceived instinctively that the train 
tant point of the Japanese terms, which the Chinese: 
accepted on Tuesday, is the treaty of alliance, “ offensive! 


and defensive,” which, in the Times’ account, figures ag 


the final condition in the new treaty. - As yet, while every | 


other statement of the Times’ correspondent has been con. 
firmed, this one has received no endorsement from an 

other source. Denials and rejoinders therefore fly thick 
each country discusses the statement with confidence ot 
distrust, and rumours of interference on account of that 
clause alone come up from half the capitals of Europe, 
They must all be considered threats, intended to arrest 
formal ratification. We are inclined, for our parts, to 
believe that the statement, though the Times does not 
insist upon it, is substantially true. The alliance is, to 
begin with, the last condition of peace that a correspondent 
would invent; while it is exactly the condition which 
Li Hung Chang, if he wanted to excite Europe—and we 
know he did want—would hint to his son-in-law, who sent 
the Times’ message to Tientsin, that it might be expedient 
unguardedly to reveal. We do not believe a word of 
any Japanese denials, made before the ratifications 
have been exchanged, for they are exactly like the 
denials always published in monarchical countries, this 
one included, if important appointments leak out before 
the Sovereign has endorsed them. All the a priori 
arguments, moreover, are on the same side. The Japanese 
undoubtedly intend to be the leading Power in the Far 
East; they have fought China in order to rule China, or 
paralyse China if they can; and they like, as they have 
shown in Corea, to register their claims to “influence” in 
black and white. A secret clause which they could pro- 
duce if China proved refractory would exactly suit their 
policy. We are not sure that the clauses are of im- 
portance, because in any case the Japanese, with Port 
Arthur and Formosa in their hands, and _ therefore 


‘with the ability to occupy both Pekin and Canton, 


will be able to dictate to the Chinese Emperor; but 
we think they exist, and that St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Paris, and probably London, are aware, on indisputable 
evidence, of their existence. So believing, we are not in 
the least surprised at diplomatic agitation. The Courts 
are well aware that Japan. with her new arsenals, her 
wonderful skill in learning anything she chooses, and 


forty millions sterling in silver to spend on her Fleet and 


her military storehouses, will shortly be a formidable 
Power, and if she is also to guide the policy of China and 
to control her armies, she may be too formidable to bear. 


.To speak plainly, if Count Ito intends to master the entire 


yellow race, and can do it, the influence of Europe in Asia 
is seriously threatened, may even perhaps be terminated 
by a sudden but prepared catastrophe. The little Powers, 
Spain, Holland, and Portugal, which still hold Asiatic 
possessions, would retain them only through Japanese 
forbearance, while even the great Powers would be 
dependent upon their fleets for defence, neither Russia 
nor France nor Great Britain herself, having the force 
to resist by land huge masses of Mongols directed by 
Japanese skill and fed by Chinese resources. The strength 
of Russia in Asia for serious combat is preposterously 
exaggerated in the West, for her sovereignty there 1s 
undermined by popular hate; the French could _not 


‘defend Tonquin against the force which stormed Port 


Arthur without sacrifices of men that their- peasantry 
would not permit them to make; and we doubt if there 
is a British General who: would -ufdertake to defend 
Burmah against a Mongol army well commanded, and 
well officered, without serious misgiving. What the 
policy of Japan may be is a very different matter, for she 
may turn for a generation to industrial progress and the 
accumulation of wealth; but that, if she retains her 
present appetite for glory and fighting, her position, if 
China is behind her, will be a most formidable one, we 
have no doubt whatever. All would, in that event, depend 
on her sea-power, and we cannot see one sound reason for 
disbelieving that she could make herself the equal at sea, 
in ber own waters, of any single Power, while an alliance 
of Europe to check her could hardly be arranged. All the 
Continental Powers would want England to do the work 
while they reaped the resulting profit. 


The real question for discussion is whether Japan, 
either by influence or under the terms of a written 
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treaty, can make of China a useful ally, and that 
depends entirely upon an unknown factor,—the readiness 
of the average Chinese to submit to Japanese leadership. 
If they are ready, we stand, we may depend on it, on 
the brink of a very great and strange alteration in the 
politics and probably in the commercial progress of the 
world. Nobody doubts for a moment that if China 
would consent to train her soldiers under French 
officers, or German officers, or Anglo-Indian officers, 
and leave such officers unchecked power, she would 
within ten years possess a most formidable army, one 
quite equal to contesting with Russia the possession of 
Northern Asia. Her soldiers, regularly paid, scientifically 
Jed, and unhesitatingly flogged for indiscipline, would be 
as good as any in the world; their reserves might be 
endless, and their supplies, even as matters stand now, 
when the “ soldiers” are only a scattered horde of half- 
armed roughs, have never given out. We know the 
Chinese will not, even in extremity, consent to take this 
course; but they may, as Colonel Maurice has already 
suggested, accept Japanese instructors, who are of their 
own race, and who know how to manage them, and if 
they do, the Chinese soldiers will be as well-trained 
as if they had consented to employ European mer- 
cenariess Whether they will consent we have no 
means of telling, for the depths of the Chinese mind are 
inscrutable ; but their rulers will be willing, they have no 
religious prejudices against the Japanese such as divide 
them from the Western “ magicians,” and in Manchuria 
the common people have repeatedly expressed their 
preference for them as against the Mandarins. It would 
be ridiculous, and worse than ridiculous, in a foreigner, 
to try to predict the result of Japanese efforts in this 
direction; but that they intend to try to organise the Chinese 
and to be Captains of Industry in China, we have no doubt 
whatever, any more than we have that if they succeed 
they will dispose of a mass of power, the weight and 
momentum of which Europe in Asia will have much 
occasion to dread. That this possibility of dread 
is, however, a justification for threatening Japan with 
war, we are wholly unable to admit. She and China 
alike have a right to ally themselves if they please 
—as much right as Russia and France—and though 
Europe may suspect that the alliance is directed against 
her, just as Germany may suspect the same thing, 
Europe, like Germany, is bound to wait for evidence. We 
do not know for certain that the alliance exists; we are 
not assured as to its object; we have no proof that it will 
succeed ; and to go to war because of a vague suspicion, 
however reasonable or however far-sighted it may turn 
out to be, would be utterly at variance with any 
principle which this country has ever professed. The 
Japanese terms of peace include nothing not previously 
sanctioned by precedent, and nothing repulsive to 
humanity, and to go to war in a purely prophetic 
spirit, because if certain things happen, the Mongol 
race will be dangerously strong, would be as great an 
offence as it would have been for Germany to invade 
France once more because the new French Army seemed 
likely to grow big. We all condemned that policy, and 
our case against Japan is far weaker than Germany’s 
against France, for France was threatening revenge, and 
Japan is not. The more we strengthen ourselves the 
better; but even if there is a written alliance for offence 
and defence—and we incline to believe it—we are bound 
to wait until the alliance directly menaces our safety or 
our honour. 

What a lesson the whole business is against pre- 
sumptuousness in politics! For fifty years at least scores 
of statesmen, diplomatists, and writers of all grades of 
ability, all familiar with the East, and all sufficiently 
Serious in spirit, have been trying to forecast the future 
of Asia, and they have all, without exception, been entirely 
in the wrong. The great majority have looked forward 
to the slow growth of European ascendency in all parts 
of the vast Continent. A few have calculated that 
Russia and Great Britain might hasten that ascendency, 
and make it at once easier and more secure, by a 
peaceful partition in which Asia Minor and all South 
of the Himalaya, with Thibet and Southern China, 
would have passed to Great Britain, Russia taking the 
Immense remainder. One writer, Mr. Thoby Prinsep, 
pointed many years ago to Tartary, and not Russia, 
as the true source of danger to India; and two at 








least, Mr. C. Pearson and the writer of these lines, have 
prophesied danger to civilisation from the armed myriads 
of China; but so far as our reading extends, no one has 
ever dreamed that a revolution in Asia would be accom- 
plished by Japan. That Power has risen to its present 
height unsuspected and unwatched; and now, after a 
campaign of less than twelve months, perplexes all the 
counsels of Europe, and may, if she can win China, baffle 
them all. And yet it is perfectly possible that the result of 
her action may be totally different; that she may in- 
voluntarily break up China into three Kingdoms full 
of life—North, Western, and Southern China — and 
may herself sink back exhausted with the work she has 
heaped upon her people, or rather, upon the four thousand 
families who contribute motive-power to Japan. The 
future is hidden from us all; and unless we are attacked 
or threatened, we vote most decidedly against wasting 
English lives and English treasure upon an effort to 
arrest the course of a history which no one among us can 
foresee or even pretend to guess. It would be as just 
to punish the proprietors of the Times for the edition 
which will issue on January Ist, 1896. 





THE STORM IN A TEA-CUP. 


dw worst of journalism is that it is almost necessarily 

the glorification of gossip. Preparing for a holiday 
is always a preparation for gossip, and enjoying a holiday 
is indulgence in gossip. Nor should we have much to say 
against it (for there is a good deal of quite harmless gossip), 
if gossip did not so often distort the real perspective of 
thought and judgment, and cause men to do what had 
much better have been left undone, as well as to say what 
had better have been left unsaid. There was a very 
characteristic piece of gossip recorded the other day about 
the political group of the hour. Two Radicals were con- 
versing in a railway-train, when one of them poured out 
his marvelling soul to the other on the subject of Mr. 
Chamberlain. “ What I can’t understand,” he said, “is 
Mr. Chamberlain. If he had only gone with Mr. Glad- 
stone, he must have been Prime Minister when Mr. 
Gladstone retired, in place of Lord Rosebery.”—“ There 
are no two opinions about that,” said the other, and the 
marvelling went deeper than ever. The ordinary politician 
cannot even conceive why a man ever sacrifices ambition 
to his deep conviction of his country’s danger. Well, 
that marvelling of the Radical soul has been also the marrow 
and substance of that marvelling of the Conservative soul, 
around which the great gossip of the Easter vacation has 
circled aimlessly and rather wildly. If the jealous Conser- 
vatives could but have realised the very plain and humble 
truth that there are statesmen in all parties, and not least 
in the Radical party, who would rather even die doubly, 
as Sir Walter Scott put it, and go down to posterity “ un- 
wept, unhonoured, and unsung,” if so it must be, than 
attain a distinguished place in history at the cost of 
inflicting a serious and perhaps fatal blow to the dis- 
advantage of their country, and that Mr. Chamberlain is 
one of this honourable class of statesmen, we should never 
have heard all these speculations about his motives; we 
should never have had these fruitless endeavours to under- 
mine a plot which never existed, and to defeat an intrigue 
which was the product of their own diseased fancy. Con- 
servatives, like other politicians, are quite ready to allow 
for the sincere patriotism even of their most dangerous 
opponents if they could but believe in it. They would 
be just as willing (may we not say as eager?) as Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour to meet Mr. Chamberlain 
half-way in giving a generous and popular tinge to the 
pelicy of the Conservative party, if they could but enlarge 
their conceptions sufficiently to believe that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s sole object as a Liberal Unionist has been 
to increase the hold of the Conservative party on the con- 
fidence and imagination of the country at large. But 
that is a difficult feat for the mind of a partisan. 
It is, unfortunately, so much easier to imagine personal 
motives and petty intrigues than it is to imagine plain 
patriotic purpose. What business has a Radical with the 
policy of the country party except to pervert it? ‘‘Con- 
found their politics, frustrate their knavish tricks,” is a 
prayer that takes a very firm hold on a hereditary Con- 
servative. What can be more evident than that the man 
who has even talked of “ ransom” for property, of the idle 
aristocracy who “toil not neither do they spin,” as Mr. 
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Chamberlain has talked, can only be joining hands with 
Conservatives for an evil purpose? This unfortunate 
inability to conceive a real change of conviction in a 
moment of great political excitement, is, we conceive, the 
only and adequate cause of all this effervescence of 
jealousy that ought to be extinct, and mistrust that is as 
foolish as it is ignoble. It is clear, as the Radical con- 
versation to which we have just referred shows, that the 
Radicals share the incapacity of the Conservatives to put 
the right interpretation on Mr. Chamberlain’s action. 
They suppose him to have overreached himself, just as 
the Conservatives suppose him to have overreached their 
own leaders. There is something so gratifying to one’s 
pride in discovering the selfish shortsightedness of a 
hard-hitter who has delivered a blow too wildly aimed 
when he should have been on his guard, and who 
has only hurt himself by it. It is a comfortable con- 
sciousness to assure yourself that where others have 
been taken in, your eyes were wide open, and your mind 
too shrewd to have fallen under the spell of the adven- 
turer. This has been the pit into which both Radicals 
and Conservatives have fallen; but so far as the Con- 
servatives have fallen into it, it has misled them alto- 
gether, while the Radicals who have made the same 
mistake have not been practically injured by it, except 
so far as all misinterpretation of the motives of 
opponents is apt sooner or later to distort the political 
understanding. 

But in our opinion, more than enough has already been 
made of this blunder. There is no danger whatever that 
any of the leaders have been misled by it. Sir William 
Hart Dyke’s letter to the Times of Wednesday shows this 
even more explicitly than Lord Salisbury’s and Mr. 
Balfour’s perfect equanimity, and Mr. Goschen’s gentle 
laughter at the illusion. The Conservatives as a party 
have as much confidence in the Liberal Unionists as ever, 
and the Liberal Unionists have more confidence than ever 
in Mr. Chamberlain. The Warwick election may possibly 
turn out badly, though we still anticipate that it will go 
right ; but even if it does go wrong, that will be, in all 
probability, the full extent of the mischief. The results 
of the General Election will not be affected in the least. 
The gossip has been excessive, but probably the only 
effect will be a slight sense of shame amongst those 
who have cherished so many extravagant suspicions, and 
perhaps a few votes withheld, and a few grudging votes 
given for Liberal Unionist candidates, with a considerable 
reaction of generous feeling in favour of the faithful ally 
who has been so unjustly traduced. And there, we hope, 
the matter will end. The proposal to make a great 
demonstration in Mr. Chamberlain’s favour is a mistake. 
It would make a great deal too much of a very contemptible 
effervescence of preternatural suspicion. We should not 
put such effervescences under the microscope and magnify 
all the microbes we find in them, all the mischievous political 
ferments, on a great white screen. Let us forget as soon 
as we can the illusion of “ Z.,” and the rather unmeaning 
indignation of Lord Teynham and his friends. Theirs 
are the kind of mistakes which are more likely to be re- 
membered with humiliation by those who made them, 
than to injure patriotic and magnanimous statesmen as 
sincere as they are sagacious. Such statesmen see as 
clearly as the old-fashioned Tories are incompetent to 
see, that any recoil into the obsolete Toryism of the 
years which preceded household suffrage in the counties, 
would be the very blunder for which the Gladstonians 
are hoping against hope. 





THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


W are glad to note that the Daily Chronicle is bringing 

before the country the question of waste in the 
Army, and pointing out, what we believe to be nothing 
less than the fact,—namely, that we do not get full value for 
our money. Especially are we glad that the question of the 
Commander-in-Chief is being brought to the front, though 
we think it was foolish of the Daily Chronicle to prejudice 
its case—an excellent case—by a personal attack on the 
Duke of Cambridge. The question of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army will sooner or later have to be discussed 
and settled, and it is most important that a wise decision 
should be arrived at. But there is considerable reason 


to fear that the question may be rushed,—that is, 
settled beforehand in private, and carried out before 








there is time to consult the public. We are in dan 
that is, of bearing on one and the same day fhe, 
the Duke of Cambridge has resigned, and that hig 
successor has been appointed. That would be de 
plorable, and the best way to prevent it, is to have 
the subject threshed out beforehand, and the will of 
the country made so clear on the point that it will be 
impossible for any Ministry to ignore it. The problem 
which presents itself when put fairly, and stripped of 
all adventitious accretions is,—“ Shall we have another 
Royal Duke as Commander-in-Chief, or shall we appoint 
the best and most experienced soldier we can find?” 
Many people are inclined to jump at once to the conclusion 
that this question can only be answered by deciding 
against the Royal Duke, and adopting the best qualified 
General in the Army. We do not, however, think that the 
matter can be settled quite so simply. There are two 
sides to the question, and each requires to !be carefully 
considered. 

Let us take the arguments for the Royal Duke first, 
In the first place, it is said that the practical convenience 
of having a Royal Duke at the head of the Army ig 
very great. As the Royal Duke is chosen not by 
merit, but owing to his birth, his appointment gives 
no umbrage. The Generals who are not chosen for 
the supreme post do not feel that they are slighted by 
being passed over for a Royal Duke. Their acquiescence 
is not even sombre, but perfectly cheerful. Again, a Royal 
Duke can probably prevent a certain class of jobbery 
better than an ordinary soldier. He may, no doubt, job 
for the Court, and for families and connections which are 
specially well viewed by the Royal Family; but he can, 
on the other hand, far better resist the pressure of a 
number of powerful cliques when they clamour to have 
their nominees preferred. People are ashamed to ask 
very obvious jobs from Royal Highnesses. Again, there is 
probably a better chance with a Royal Duke that promotion 
will not be obtained by backstairs family influence,—by 
the influence, that is, of the wife, sisters, cousins, and 
aunts of the Commander-in-Chief. The Royal Duke's 
womankind have not got a host of professional relations 
who “ only want a start to be recognised as the ablest men 
in the Army.” As regards illegitimate female influence, 
however, it cannot be said that the balance is in favour of 
a Royal Duke. It must not be forgotten that it was the 
mistress of a Royal Duke Commander-in-Chief (Mrs. 
Clarke) who sold promotion so openly that she actually 
caused the resignation of her protector, the Duke of York. 
The argument that for dynastic reasons the Commander- 
in-Chief ought to be a member of the Royal family, 
was one which once had a good deal of weight, but it 
cannot now be considered seriously. It supposes that 
the Army might possibly be used against the people 
to support the Monarchy. Fortunately, there is little 
or no risk of any such antagonism taking place, but if 
it ever did, we may depend upon it that a Royal Duke 
as Commander-in-Chief would not be able to save the 
Crown. Indeed, in case of friction, he might be far more 
likely to jeopardise it by suggesting to a proud and not 
always very reasonable people that they were the subjects 
of tyranny, and were being dragooned out of their rights by 
a member of the Royal Family. In truth, the only serious 
argument, and we admit it is a serious one, for choosing a 
Royal Duke as Commander-in-Chief is that which makes 
a cricket club choose for its president not its best player, 
but a distinguished and high-born amateur, whose pre- 
ferment will cause no jealousy, and who may be depended 
on to make up the teams without remembering that his 
wife’s brother, though untried as a bowler, is very anxious 
to get a chance of showing what he is made of. 

The arguments against appointing a Royal Duke Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and naming instead the best man pro- 
curable, are not difficult to set forth. In the first place, the 
only way to secure real efficiency is to have at the head of 
the service a man who has not travelled the royal road of 
honorary preferment, but who has literally fought his way to 
the top of his profession, has bivouacked onthe hard ground, 
and has had a real experience of every grade from that of 
subaltern to General. No doubt every now and then an 
exceptional man will come in at the top of a business, no 
matter how complicated, and partly by good advice and 
partly by instinct, will become a first-class organiser. As 
a rule, however, no man fully succeeds in working a com- 
plicated organisation, such as an army, who has not beep 
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an 
‘cht through the mill from top to bottom, and not as 
A employer’s son often goes through it, but as the 
ordinary man. It stands to reason, that other things 
being equal, it must be better to have the Army in the 
hands of a veteran chosen by reason of his service 
yalities, than of a person chosen because he is a grand- 
gon, or @ great-grandson of George III. No doubt it will 
be said that it is quite possible to find a Royal Duke 
qho is also a veteran possessed of the highest qualifica- 
tions, We remember, for example, when Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman explained to the House of Commons, that the 
law of natural selection inevitably and inexorably picked 
out a Royal Duke to succeed Sir Evelyn Wood at Alder- 
shot. The War Office looked around for the best man 
qualified, and found that, unless they acted with gross 
partiality, they must take a son of the Queen. In the 
same way we shall very likely be told that the policy 
of selecting the best qualified man from a purely military 
standpoint will certainly instal a Royal Duke at the 
Horse Guards. But shall we be wise to accept so singular 
a coincidence between birth and merit and experience, 
without a little hesitation? Will it really be wise to 
stake the efficiency of the Army upon so astonishingly 
convenient an accident as that which makes a Royal 
Duke also the fittest Commander-in-Chief? It has too 
much the look of a reductio ad absurdum to commend 
it to the approval of reason and common-sense. But even 
if there were a Royal Duke available who was the best and 
most experienced General in the Army, we should be in 
favour of passing him over. And for this reason. We want 
a man of the most unyielding kind at the head of the Army, 
—a man who will, if it is in the interests of the service, 
endure any amount of unpopularity, and bear, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, any quantity of offensive questions 
in Parliament and waspish newspaper articles ; a man, in 
fact, who will have the hide of a rhinoceros, and care not 
a snap of the fingers whether he is popular or unpopular 
as long as he is making the Army into an efficient fighting 
machine. But you can never get a Royal Duke to do this. 
It is, indeed, inconsistent with the best interests of the 
Monarchy and the nation that he should be able to play 
such a part. Every Royal Duke is, and is bound to be by 
the nature of his position, to some extent a popularity 
hunter. He is trained to preserve his dignity and his 
standing in the country, not by grimly sticking to his guns, 
but by making himself generally popular. Instinctively 
a Royal Highness avoids letting it be known which side 
he takes, for fear of making enemies of this or that set of 
men, Witness the Prince of Wales’s note to the Report 
on the Aged Poor Commission. He could have signed a 
unanimous Report ; but when the Commissioners disagreed, 
he virtually withdrew, and stated that he could not pro- 
nounce on a disputed point. That he was acting wisely, 
and setting an excellent example to all other Royal High- 
nesses, we do not doubt for a moment. We merely point 
out that this, the instinctive attitude of our Royalties, 
is not the attitude for a practical Commander-in-Chief 
determined to be the most hated and ridiculed man in 
the country rather than that the Army should run any 
risk of losing the full amount of efficiency of which it 
is capable. A Royal Duke would be bound every now 
and then to feel:—‘If I insist on this point, I shall for 
six months draw down on myself a perfect storm of 
obloquy and abuse. If it were only myself I should not 
care; but the Monarchy will be involved. I do not, there- 
fore, dare to check the abuse in question. It had better 
run on than give people a chance to attack the whole 
Royal Family through me.’ This inherent timidity, this 
tendency to consider public opinion, which is rightly 
incidental to, and inseparable from, Royal Princes, might 
take even a worse form in the case of popular commotions. 
Suppose a great deal of distress all over England, and as 
4 result, rioting so furious and so general, that it would 
be necessary to use the troops freely, to confer special 
powers on the Commander-in-Chief, and to ask him 
to take special responsibilities in regard to when and 
how troops should be used. Can any one suppose that 
@ Royal Duke would be able to accept this responsibility 
as effectively as an ordinary man? He would be per- 
petually hampered by the feeling that if he acted with 
severity, he would become another Butcher Cumberland, 
and would so injure the Throne. Yet severity might at 
the moment be necessary to save the State. Again, in the 
case of a serious mutiny—and mutiny is by no means 








impossible merely because it has not occurred within 
living memory—could a Royal Duke be trusted to behave 
inexorably? If a dozen men had to be shot for mutiny, 
think of the petitions for mercy. If a plain General were 
Commander-in-Chief, the Cabinet could stand firmly by 
him, and the Sovereign even could say, when appealed to, 
that she could not interfere with the action of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. If, however, the Commander-in-Chief 
were a Royal Duke, every one would be trying to shelter 
him from the unpopularity of refusing to reconsider the 
death-sentences. Instead of being a strength he would be 
a weakness. 

We have shown how a Royal Duke Commander-in- 
Chief prevents efficiency from being secured in the Army, 
and how he is liable to consider first, not the Army, but his 
position as member of the Royal caste. It remains to point 
out how much damage a weak and unsuccessful or a 
corrupt Royal Duke Commander-in-Chief might do to the 
Monarchy. Suppose a Commander-in-Chief were to get 
into bad hands and were to muddle and job the Army 
to such an extent that there was a scandal like that of 
eighty-six years ago. In the case of an ordinary General 
no great harm would be done. If the Commander-in-Chief 
were a Royal Duke, the Monarchy would be shaken to its 
foundations. Again, if a Royal Duke lost his head ata 
time of riot, and said or did foolish things, things which 
made the people believe that Royalty was not impartial, but 
against them, the injury to the dynasty might be irrepar- 
able. We can imagine nothing which would do more to 
republicanise England than a weak or an injudicious 
Royal Duke in the position of Commander-in-Chief. No 
doubt, in the case of the Royal Duke occasionally desig- 
nated to succeed the Duke of Cambridge, there would be 
no fear of a Mrs. Clarke scandal, but this is not enough. 
We want it made certain that neither the efficiency of 
the Army shall be sacrificed nor the popularity of the 
dynasty endangered by the appointment of a Royal 
Prince to the office of Commander-in-Chief. If we were 
anxious to see the Monarchy come to an end, or be 
weakened in the popular estimation, nothing would 
_ us better than to have another Royal Duke as 

ommander-in-Chief. But we are not anxious to see the 
Queen the last ruler of the House of Hanover. We 
believe that our present system of Government is as 
perfect an instrument as could possibly be devised, and 
we view with the utmost alarm any tendencies that go 
towards injuring it. We want to keep the office of 
Commander-in-Chief out of a Royal Duke’s hands, quite 
as much in the interests of the Monarchy as in the 
interests of the Army. 





MR. KEIR HARDIE’S PARTY. 


7 Daily News ridicules the proceedings of the 
eighty-four delegates of the Independent Labour 
party who met at Newcastle on Monday and Tuesday, 
under the presidency of Mr. Keir Hardie, to discuss their 
programme and their policy, but its ridicule is a little out 
of place. That party is a most melancholy fact for all 
true Liberals to consider. It is not only that its leaders, 
headed by Mr. Keir Hardie, command a certain number of 
votes, and will probably at the next Election place the 
Liberals in a minority for some seventeen seats, but that 
their proposals alarm and disgust the whole country with 
the tendencies which the Liberal party is displaying. It 
is easy to ay the delegates represent no one but 
themselves, that they are as much faddists as the 
anti- vaccination men or the wilder teetotalers, and 
that they may safely be disregarded. They form the 
Extreme Left, to use the Continental phraseology, of 
the great Radical party. No one who reads their 
proceedings or their speeches can doubt that they 
represent the Labour Radicals of the true emotional 
type, the men who utter their ideas without considering 
consequences, who allow their instincts to master their 
judgment, and who, whatever their other defects, are 
frankly honest. They care as little about arithmetic as 
about party considerations, and express their wishes with- 
out thinking of possibilities, as openly as children do. 
There are always men like that in every party, and they 
always reveal more or less the aspirations, it may be of 
course the hopeless aspirations, lurking in the minds of 
those who, while repudiating, yet tolerate and use them. 
Thus regarded, the proceedings of Mr. Keir Hardie and 
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his friends acquire as much importance as the shouts of 
non-electors used to possess on nomination days; and we 
cannot be surprised that they scatter alarm and dismay 
among those to whom their authors are supposed ulti- 
mately to belong. If these are the ends to which Socialist 
Liberals direct their eyes, then it is certain that English- 
men and Scotchmen, and indeed we may add Irishmen 
also when they have once understood them, will be neither 
Socialists nor Liberals. The delegates bluntly repudiated 
freedom as a principle, and insisted that every member of 
their body should vote as directed by a governing Com- 
mittee. They passed by a majority of 14 a vote com- 
pelling every associate whom they would accept to take the 
following monstrous pledge :—‘ I hereby declare myself a 
Socialist, pledge myself to sever all connection with any 
other political party, and to vote in the case of local 
elections as my branch of the Independent Labour 
party may determine, and in the case of Parliamentary 
elections as a conference specially convened for that 
purpose may decide.” No candidate is to be accepted, 
if another proposed by the party is in the field, and 
that other will always, it is openly avowed and in- 
sisted on, prefer the interests of Labour to those of the 
community. For him the hand-workers will be all in all, 
even if they adhere to views and to leaders of whom his 
conscience disapproves. A more imperious tyranny it 
would be impossible to conceive, or one more antipathetic 
to the nature of ordinary Englishmen, yet this is obviously 
the first idea of the Independent Labour leaders, the object 
they have most at heart, the keynote of the method by 
which they hope to make themselves ultimately felt as a 
formidable, if: not a dominant, force within the State. 
They will, in fact, know nothing except the interests of 
labour, just as Mr. Parnell knew nothing but Home-rule. 
Their views of those interests are as extreme as their 
method of supporting them. They desire not only to 
revolutionise society, but to strip it of all accumulations 
for the benefit of handicraftsmen alone. They would take 
over all railways and canals, apparently without compen- 
sation, forthe benefit of “the nation,” that is, of the 
workmen,'and would, for the same object, “tax all un- 
earned incomes,” incomes from Consols evidently first of 
all, “ to extinction,” thus leaving the receipt of wages the 
only possible method of maintenance. They would, in 
fact, extinguish property altogether, for of course no one 
would be allowed to possess what he had only inherited, 
and no one would accumulate by thrift what he would not 
be allowed to keep. They would reduce all society to one 
dead level, that of a horde of workers receiving from the 
State, and the State only, the wages or doles which 
their necessities required, without regard, apparently, 
either to the kind of work demanded of them, or to their 
capacities for performing it. Their object, in fact, would 
be to reduce the community to an army of private soldiers, 
all alike obeying orders, all sustained alike, all living the 
same lives, and all, it inevitably follows, kept in their places 
by a compulsion which would soon develop a more than 
military rigour.’ They would secure universal freedom 
from hunger, as there is in a workhouse; universal labour, 
as there is in a prison ; universal equality, perfect as that of 
frogs under a flagstone. They dream of a world in which 
there shall. be nothing but labour, in which the distinction 
between: brainwork and handwork shall not exist, and in 


which there shall’ be no authority not delegated by: the: 


State ; a world, in fact, such as once existed, according to 
Prescott, in, Peru, a world, as we should: deseribe it, of 
slaves governed by taskmasters who would pay no wages 
except such as were sufficient for the bare maintenance of 
life,;a world in which there would be but one hope, that 
of, being, maintained in idleness by the community after 
fifty-five, as able-bodied paupers are now. 

e cannot waste time to-day in exposing plans like 
these, in pointing out that a community so organised 
‘yould either find itself eaten up by non-workers or would 
de compelled to exact work by starvation or the lash, for 
our object at present is a different one. It is to sym- 
pathise heartily with the great Liberal party, which has 
accomplished so much for freedom and for progress, 
and which is now menaced by the rise of a party with 
ideas like these. We do not mean that there isany danger 
of such ideas forming the basis of concrete laws. They 
are too utterly in conflict with the faults, as well as the 
virtues, of the national character; too opposed to its ideas 
of what is morally right ;. too fatal to the aspirations which 





govern each national community,and which in@ ita’ 

are utterly irreconcilable either with the oatinhtion oe 
perty or with any form of equality fatal to « getting on.” 
Our object is rather to sympathise with the party which ‘i 
shortly to be compelled to try to survive the disgust and 
apprehension created by such a Left wing. The Liberals 
themselves would admit, we believe, that since the 

allowed themselves to become Radicals, their views fen 
been penetrated with a tinge of Socialism, which they regard 
themselves with a little alarm, and which it is their most 
pressing business to reconcile with the circumstances of 
the country and the national character. They are met 
by its demands at every turn, in finance, in internal 
legislation, in the work of organising the ordinary 
administration of the country, and those demands 
grow so loud that their present policy, which js 
one of mere evasion, must sooner or later be abandoned, 
Just as they are pausing in perplexity, these de. 
mands are pressed by their extreme wing in a form 
which, as they know, they must reject, or give up 
even the hope of ever again obtaining a majority at 
the polls. The Independent Labour party does not 
affront and alarm capitalists alone, or capitalists and the 
cultivated classes, or capitalists and the cultivated 
classes and the vast section of the community which 
believes in the precepts of Christianity, but it terrifies 
and offends also all who hope for property, all who 
believe in thrift as an instrument for securing com. 
fort, and the whole body of workmen who have either 
fairly paid work, or who have confidence in themselves 
and their own faculties, that is, probably four-fifths, cer- 
tainly three-fourths, of the whole community. These will 
all recoil before such a programme as this, and most of 
them will feel, unfair as the feeling may be, that if this is 
the result to which Radicalism, or Liberalism tinged with 
Socialism, tends, then they must cease to be either 
Radicals or Liberals, and consent, however reluctantly, 
to allow “ reactionaries” to accede to power. Every blow 
struck by Anarchists makes scores of thousands of Con- 
servatives, and resolutions such as those of the Inde. 
pendent Labour party, though they do not shock the 
moral sense of the community like the crimes of 
Anarchists, do shock almost in an equal degree the 
intellectual sense. Decent Englishmen, whether they 
are Peers or platelayers, are not inclined to slide down a 
groove at the end of which it shall seem possible to decree 
that unearned incomes—incomes, that is, derived from 
savings—ought to be, and shall be, “ taxed to extinction.” 
They will fight first, and should it ever come—as it will 
not come—to a question between property and freedom, 
it is freedom which will be restricted, and not property 
which will be nationalised. Mr. Keir Hardie is at this 
moment a more dangerous foe to the Liberal or Radical 
party than Mr. Balfour or any other leader of Opposition. 





LORD HALIFAX’S IDEA. 


Ke the last few days there have been announcements 

in the telegrams from Rome of a coming Encyclical 
from Leo XIII. to his spiritual subjects in England. 
These announcements were preceded by more general 
statements of some kind of rapprochement—the word is 
permissible because it hasno English equivalent—between 
the Roman and Anglican Churches. The Pope’s own 
action has made it plain that his heart is greatly set on 
doing something before his death to further the reunion 
of Christian people; and on the Anglican ‘side Lord 


Halifax, a layman of distinction and influence, made a 


speech a little time back in which he besought Churchmen 
to lay hold of the opportunity which this disposition on 
the part of the Pope opens out. The delivery of this 
speech was shortly followed by Lord Halifax’s own 
departure for Rome. There he has seen the Pope, and 
has no doubt communicated to him the desire which 4 
certain section of Anglicans feel for the healing of the 
divisions of Christendom, and received from him the 
assurance of similar wishes on his side. The end which 
Lord Halifax is believed to have had immediately in view, 
is the reconsideration of the question of Anglican Orders. 
Although the validity of these Orders has never been 
formally denied by the Roman authorities, they have 
always been treated as invalid. They have not even 
obtained that doubtful recognition which is involved 
in conditional reordination. An Anglican clergyman 
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os ar 
‘ining the Roman Church has been treated exactly 
wer layman. If he has been admitted to Orders, 
it has been with precisely the same formula as a 
jayman, There has been no reference to any possi- 
pility that he is already a priest,—the recipient in the 
ast of a Sacrament which cannot be repeated without 
sacrilege. But though the Roman authorities have thus 
intimated pretty plainly what they think of Anglican 
Orders, they have never given any reasons for their 
action. Consequently, the door has never been definitely 
closed to a reconsideration of the question, or to the 
reception of fresh arguments. If the Pope thinks proper, 
he can at any time reverse the practice of his predecessors, 
and direct that converts in Anglican Orders seeking 
admission to Orders in the Roman Church shall, at all 
events, be ordained with the formula, “If thou art not 
already ordained.” 


Many of our readers will be inclined to ask what 
all this means, and what is likely to come of it. Does 
Lord Halifax really think that he ‘is going to undo the 
work of the sixteenth century, and reunite England and 
Rome? Does he believe that the two Churches are only 
kept apart by technical issues as to the validity of par- 
ticular formulas, or the precise conditions required for the 
transmission of the grace of Orders?. Is he ignorant of 
the magnitude of the gulf which yawns between them 
upon many questions closely associated with the spiritual 
life? Does he expect that even to restore external unity, 
Rome will abate the pretensions of ten centuries, or 
England forego the resistance of three? What is to be 
the end for himself, or for those who think with him, of this 
Roman journey? Is the Anglo-Catholic holding out for 
better terms than have hitherto been offered, but ready all 
the time to submit if no better terms can be obtained ? 
The answers given to these questions have not been identical 
even among very High Churchmen. Some of these last have 
shown an obvious desire to dissociate themselves in advance 
from anything which savours of submission to Rome. They 
have complained of the want of any clear preliminary 
statement as to what concessions must be demanded from 
the Pope or be refused by the Church of England. Others, 
again, have met these objections by the plea that they are 
altogether irrelevant. Lord Halifax, they say, has said 
nothing about terms of reunion, because he knows only 
too well how premature anything of the kind would be. 
In a sense, no doubt, he is labouring for reunion, but it is 
only as a remote object. What he has immediately in 
view is something very different. It is the creation of a 
temper of mind, of a wish which may, some day, be father 
toathought. Viewed in this light the questions we have 
just asked will be seen to be wide of the mark. Lord 
Halifax does ne. think that the work of the sixteenth 
century will be undone in the nineteenth, But he does 
think that the work of the sixteenth century may be re- 
viewed in the twentieth, and that such a review might 
be far more fruitful if it were approached in a conciliatory 
temper and with a sincere desire that it might bring 
Christians closer to one another. He does not suppose 
that the validity or invalidity of Anglican Orders is the 
only point that has to be determined in order to make the 
two Churches one. But he does think that the temper 
engendered by the denial of this validity has a very 
injurious influence on the method and temper in which 
the controversy between the Churches is carried on; 
and that if Rome thought and spoke of the Church 
of England as she thinks and speaks of the Orthodox 
Church of the East, a real advance would have been 
made in the direction of Christian charity. He is not 
ignorant of the many grave differences which separate 
the two Churches. But he is also aware that it is not 
always the gravest differences that excite the fiercest con- 
troversies, and he does believe that in the case of Rome 
and England some at all events of these differences are 
the result of mutual misunderstanding, and would dis- 
appear before an honest endeavour to think the best 
instead of the worst of one another. He does not expect 
the formal withdrawal of either Roman pretensions or 
Anglican resistance. But he does think that many of 
these pretensions are only matters of history, and have 
Practically been disposed of by the course of events. All 
these considerations point, he holds, with a cumulative 
orce to the importance of introducing a new and more 
Christian temper into ecclesiastical controversy,—a temper 
Which shall deprive it of its bitterness without making it 





indifferent to truth. To labour for this end does not 
imply any intention on Lord Halifax’s part of leaving the 
Church of England, since to do sv would be avowedly to 
abandon the very hopes that have suggested his present 
action. Individual secession is not a step towards the 
reunion of the Churches; it is an admission that reunion 
is, as we confess we ourselves believe, impossible, and this 
admission Lord Halifax would be the very last man to make. 

It is not for us to determine which of the opposite views 
taken of Lord Halifax’s intentions approaches most nearly 
to the truth. All that we have any right to say is that the 
view maintained by those who claim to know most of his 
mind—the view, that is, which has just been stated—is in 
itself perfectly coherent. In all controversy a great deal 
depends upon the wish with which it is entered upon. If 
there is on both sides a genuine desire to arrive at an agree- 
ment, to reduce the differences to which the controversy 
relates to the lowest possible number, to make much of 
points on which the parties are agreed, and no more than 
is inevitable of points on which they are opposed, to give 
one another credit for sincerity of purpose and full faith 
in their own presentation of their own case, there would 
be more chance of bringing disputes to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and far less danger to Christian charity in the 
handling of them. A man who devotes himself to the 
creation of such a desire, may fairly decline to give any 
opinion as to the terms on which reunion can be brought 
about. The first condition of any useful consideration of 
such terms is the creation of that temper of mind in which 
alone terms could be considered to any purpose. So longas 
men argue for strife and debate, for the barren honour of 
a dialectical victory, for making good every detail of their 
position simply because it is theirs, no good can come of 
their argument. Before they can be good Catholics or 
good Pretestants, good Romans or good Anglicans, they 
must be good Christians, and it is this that Lord Halifax 
is bent upon making his own side see. Even if he were 
to succeed in his object, he cannot be sure that there will 
be any one to carry on a similar work on the side of 
Rome. But this, we imagine he would say, is no business 
of his. It is for Anglicans to try to influence Anglicans. 
To influence Romans must be the work of Romans. And 
it is undoubtedly, for his hopes, an encouraging coincidence 
that among the younger Roman Canonists there are men 
who seem thoroughly animated by Lord Halifax’s own 
spirit, who are as anxious to be just to the Church of 
England as he is to be just to the Church of Rome. 

Whether, indeed, Lord Halifax does not underrate the 
difficulties which will remain in his path even if he 
attains his present object, may reasonably be a matter of 
doubt. We ourselves hold that he does. So far as the 
grounds of divergence between the two Churches relate to 
the interpretation of Scripture on the evidence of antiquity, 
an agreement is at least conceivable. But underneath Scrip- 
ture and history there lies, we think, an essential difference 
of mental constitution. Every man, it has been said, is 
born an Aristotelian or a Platonist, and it may perhaps 
be equally true that every man who interests himself 
in the Roman controversy is born with a bias in 
one direction or the other which determines his con- 
viction in advance of reasoning or study. This may 
be found an insurmountable obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of Lord Halifax’s purpose, and there are 
others scarcely less serious in the existing composition 
of the Church of England, We have seen that there is 
a real division of opinion on this question even among 
High Churchmen,—even, indeed, in the very society of 
which Lord Halifax is President, and to which his appeal 
for reunion was primarily addressed. But the Church 
of England contains Low Churchmen and Broad Church- 
men as well as High Churchmen, and among these Lord 
Halifax would find far fewer and far less sympathising 
listeners. But to stop to consider these difficulties would 
be to mark himself out as the wrong man for the work 
he has undertaken. Where a religious movement is con- 
cerned, failure may come to any man; but to the man 
who is not an enthusiast, failure is absolute and fore- 
doomed. 








SUDDEN CHANGES OF CHARACTER. 
HE article on “ People who Drop out of Sight,” by Dr. 
Osborne, of California, in the Medico-Legal Journal, 
of New York, for last June, to which the Lancet made an 





interesting reference two or three weeks ago, is now before us, 
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and it has an interest which would not attach to mere 
“mysterious disappearances” of any kind, both because it is 
written on a good deal of personal experience, and still 
more, because it records one case, which happened entirely 
under Dr. Osborne’s own immediate observation,—a case 
in which one of these mysterious disappearances had all but 
taken place where Dr. Osborne had the means of discovering 
why, if it had taken place, it would have been almost im- 
possible to trace the man who had thus vanished, as it were, 
from his place in society ; for what had happened in this case 
was this,—that owing to a sudden nervous shock there had 
occurred so sudden a change in the physical appearance 
and expression of the man’s eyes and whole countenance, 
and still more in his tastes and tone of mind, that many of his 
former intimates could not recognise him as the same man at 
all. Instead of being animated and quick in repartee, an 
eager and buoyant Irishman with high spirits and somewhat 
boisterous tastes, a bold rider, a horsey man and over- 
flowing with knowledge of horses, he turned under Dr. 
Osborne’s own eyes into a quiet, reflective, shy and retiring 
character, without any interest in horses, totally incap- 
able of managing or even harnessing them, and devoted to 
gardening, a pursuit of which he had happened to learn 
something as a boy. The story is a very curious one, and 
seems to show in an extreme form how there may be two 
different individualities contained in the same person, one 
of whom may be more or less paralysed by a great nervous 
shock, so as to allow the other to come to the surface and to 
reveal his quite different features of disposition, inclina- 
tion, manner, and tone of mind. The case was this. The 
young Irishman in question, who was married and had 
children, set off with two companions in a small carriage 
witha not thoroughly broken horse, to drive toa neighbouring 
town. The horse was frightened by a railway-train, bolted, 
and upset thecarriage. The young Irishman’s two companions 
were killed, but the Irishman himself was found to have dis- 
appeared, and no trace of him could be discovered. He 
reappeared, however, the next day at the door of his own 
house, in a condition of almost complete unconsciousness, 
brought there by some instinct, but unable to articulate, 
unable to recognise his wife, with several very severe injuries 
upon him, though without any visible fracture of his skull. 
It was many days before he recognised his wife or children 
or Dr. Osborne, who had been his medical attendant for 
some time previous. But even when he recovered his memory 
up to the moment of the accident,—what happened imme- 
diately afterwards remained an absolute blank to him,—he 
never recovered his horsemanship or his knowledge of horses, 
or his lively and hilarious temperament. His whole expres- 
sion had changed. “ When he went out for the first time, 
some of his best-known acquaintances failed to recognise 
him, and had they not been prepared for the change, would 
probably never have recognised him away from his home. 
He had lost all taste for horsemanship; said he had 
forgotten how to handle horses; did not even know how 
to arrange harness until shown.” “ His speech came back 
finally, but his voice was not his former well-known 
voice; it was now strangely mild, and the words care- 
fully selected and evenly enunciated. His hair rapidly 
turned white in streaks; his face assumed a serious,—almost 
a philosophical,—expression, and changed from the former 
jolly, rotund contours, to a careworn, peaked state.” Dr. 
Osborne’s view is that this great nervous shock had so changed 
the whole expression of the man’s countenance that had he 
“ disappeared” like others whose cases Dr. Osborne gives, 
his friends would never have identified him had they seen 
him walking away from his home, or taking train or ship 
for a distant place; and he thinks that some such sudden 
nervous shock as was due in this case to a great physical blow, 
may have taken place in other cases from internal causes 
only, and that the reason why their departure could not be 
traced, though they were well known in the neighbourhood, 
was that their whole tone and expression had changed so com- 
pletely that, like this young Irishman, they had become un- 
recognisable not only to themselves but to their neighbours, 
and, if seen by former friends, would have been regarded as 
strangers. This may, or may not, be a true glimpse of the ex- 
planation of mysterious disappearances, But the interest of the 
new case is undeniable as showing how, even when identity can 
be fully verified, a great transformation of habit, inclination, 











mental disposition, and character may really take place so ag 
to divide a life into two quite heterogeneous halves separated 
by a chasm of partial oblivion, though not oblivion complete 
enough to prevent the man from subsequently recognising hig 
former self. The question is, whether this is not what happeng 
in all those cases of dual or more than dual personality of 
which the study of hypnotism has accumulated for us lately 
so many instances; and whether there is anything in such 
changes to break down that belief in personal responsibility 
which alone makes man what he is,—a moral creature who 
must answer for all his voluntary acts. 


To our mind, there is nothing in this case which neeg 
affect the belief in the personal responsibility of man for hig 
own actions at all. That there was a great and sudden break 
in what is usually termed character, which includes tastes, 
habits of thought and feeling, and memory also, and a break 
for which the man was not responsible, is certain. But no 
one has ever contended that such changes, though usually 
less abrupt and startling, do not take place in all our lives, 
A great calamity, a great illness, a sudden change of for. 
tune, often has the same effect. It brings out new qualities 
in men, it often suppresses the exercise of old habits, It 
makes thoughtless men thoughtful, or thoughtful men abrupt, 
hasty, and nervous. ‘There are great revolutions in the 
tastes and dispositions of every man of mature age; nay, in 
every man who has once been a boy, as most men have been 
(though not all). There are great gaps in the memory of the 
old, and sometimes gaps which mark a sudden change in 
the manner of life. None of these changes cause a loss 
of responsibility, unless one could show that attitudes of 
mind and temper gained by the deliberate exercise of the will 
in one epoch of life, or lost by the selfish failure to restrain one. 
self in that epoch, leave no permanent trace on the character 
after the memory of that state happens to be extinguished, 
and this certainly Dr. Osborne’s remarkable story does not 
even suggest to us. On the contrary, it appears to suggest 
that after the great nervous shock had given the quietus to 
the buoyant and even rampant spirits of the young Irish. 
man, a more thoughtful and reflective vein of character which 
had probably distinguished him as a boy when he first gained 
a taste for gardening, came again to the surface. Many 
men’s and women’s minds are not penetrated through and 
through by the highest of those deliberately voluntary pur- 
poses which really constitute the unity of character, but 
seem to exist in strata, like the strata of the earth’s sur- 
face,—the professional stratum (like the Irishman’s horse- 
manship),—the domestic stratum which involves the leading 
affections of domestic life,—and it may be some other almost 
capricious stratum which contains the leading hobby or by- 
play of life. Those strata are sometimes so little woven or 
welded together by the force of the individual will that a 
great nervous shock may cause them to fall temporarily to 
pieces, in which case we find a mansometimes forgetting who he 
has been, and forgetting for a time some substantial portion 
of his past life, while he remembers and recalls other portions 
of that life on the acquisitions of which he manages to main- 
tain an isolated new life, in a state of half-somnambulism. 
Thus Dr. Osborne mentions the case of which he per- 
sonally knew something, of a plumber near Philadelphia, who 
left his home promising to return in a few minutes when he 
was aware that dinner would be waiting for him, but who 
was not heard of again for nearly two years. He left all 
his affairs in a sound state, an attached wife and family, and 
sons who were helping their father in his business, and Dr. 
Osborne believes not only that he had no intention of doing 
what he did, but that he had lost all memory of his home 
while retaining full command of his training as a plumber, 
and while supporting himself by plumbing, as a hired workman, 
in several of the Southern States, under a name which he had 
never before borne, till on a sudden the whole story of his 
domestic life, of the wife and children, and dinner waiting for 
him, flashed back into his memory nearly two years afterwards, 
when his immediate name, and the nature of his existing 
duties, suddenly became as strange and alien to him, as his 
home-life had been during those two years. Of course, it 
takes a great deal of evidence to establish such a wonderfal 
and apparently causeless solution of continuity as that; 
but Dr. Osborne has persuaded himself that it is true, and 
that in all probability the sudden hiatus in his memory 80 
profoundly affected his countenance and expression that even 
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his friends and acquaintances would never have recognised 
him had they met him on his travels. Whether that were so 
or not, the very many medical evidences which French and 
American cases of hypnotism have recently accumulated, 
oblige us to believe that lapses of memory do take place under 
morbid conditions, in which a man finds a new self, and leads 
for a time a new life in the capacity of that new self, though 
at any moment he may drop back into his old and more 
familiar rdle. All we wish to insist upon is that if this new 
role be morally and spiritually alien to that which he has 
recently sustained, it must represent some aspect of his 
former character, for the regulation of which he is him- 
self as responsible as he is for that of his more ordinary 
life. He has fallen, or it may be risen, to some different 
moral stratum in his loosely compacted nature which 
ig quite separable from that in which he had generally 
lived; but all the discipline which he had gained by 
the real and honest use of his will, in either of his phases, 
will show itself in both, though the sudden failure of memory 
may of course render him liable to very painful and serious 
embarrassments. The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from such morbid histories is this, that the more men throw 
their whole responsible volition into all parts of their life, the 
less liable they must be to this fatal flaking off of their 
memories and consciousness into distinct layers which seem 
to split up one and the same man into more than one distinct 
phase of conscious life. The will is the real uniting force 
between all the different aspects of a man’s life. Andif he 
exerts it seriously, and in the same spirit, in all, it is nearly 
impossible that the spirit which has brought order and signi- 
ficance into one sphere will not recognise itself as the same 
which had brought order and significance into another. It is 
only automatic habits and activities which can go on, like a 
fly-wheel once set in motion, when conscious will is absent. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON SECULAR STUDIES. 


FEDERATION of Liberal Clubs, having their centre 

in Leeds, delivered to Mr. Gladstone on Monday a 
present of three hundred books intended to enrich the library 
of the hostel which he is establishing at Hawarden for the 
rest and instruction of the clergy. In acknowledgment of the 
gift, Mr. Gladstone made a somewhat discursive speech about 
himself, and the classes which in future will rule in Britain, 
and public libraries, and other things, which included the 
the following very definite sentences:—“ Stores of divine 
ljearning ought, in my judgment, to be associated with stores 
of human learning. Christianity is a religion adapted to the 
elevation and development of the entire nature of man, and so 
far from seeing any antagonism between the prosecution of 
divine knowledge and of knowledge which is human and 
secular, in my opinion, they never can be separated without dis- 
advantage.” The younger men of this generation will read that 
sentence with a smile, and say that the old orator has begun to 
condescend to platitudes, but on older men it will leave a dif- 
ferent impression. Mr. Gladstone, like most men of his age, 
when he lets himself goin speech often recalls the controversies 
as well as the events of his earlier manhood, and pronounces 
a kind of final judgment on them. At that period the con- 
troversy to which the words we have quoted refer, though 
now almost forgotten, was more than burning,—it was 
positively flaming. The serious people of to-day will hardly 
believe how grave the doubt of serious men in the Thirties 
and Forties was, whether secular knowledge had not in it 
something of the nature of sin, whether men who knew nothing 
outside of the Scriptures would not have a better chance of 
heaven than those who understood any science or had studied 
anyliterature. An exception was made in favour of Hebrew and 
Greek because the Testaments were written in those tongues— 
though we have known a Nonconformist clergyman gravely 
distrusted because he could quote Isaiah in the original—and 
of medicine because of its obvious utility in saving life; and 
curiously enough, of astronomy because knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies must conduce to piety—probably true, but 
we suspect a survival from the old faith in astrology—but no 
other knowledge was considered in many grades of serious 
society more than tolerable. When in 1819 John Foster, 
the Baptist Essayist, published his tractate on “The Evils 
of Popular Ignorance,” he was assailing a belief which 
for twenty years afterwards hampered every friend of 





education, and worried some divines at least as much 
as the suspicion of unorthodoxy now worries Broad Church 
clergymen. It was not, be it observed, a mere fancy of 
reactionaries. It was the result of a grave theory as to 
the purpose of the Creator, and was maintained by men of 
whose sympathy with the masses of mankind there could be 
no substantial doubt. It was held that as the majority of 
mankind could never be educated, education could be of 
no importance to their religious welfare; and as that was 
the only welfare worth considering, it could not be of any 
importance at all. There was a suspicion too, derived, we 
fancy, from the incidents of the French Revolution, that poor 
men who studied would always be sceptical ; and as scepticism 
was fatal to religious emotion, study itself should be dis. 
couraged. Many of the Evangelical clergy, as Mr. Gladstone, 
we doubt not, clearly remembers, were fully convinced of this 
view ; the Presbyterian Elders, in spite of the Scotch admira- 
tion of learning, were always repeating it, and the Noncon- 
formist deacons as a body held it with something of the 
tenacity with which they held the Christian dogmas, The 
writer has heard people whose lives were devoted to their 
fellow-creatures, honestly assert that education diminished 
goodness, and has read through a whole literature in which 
it is gravely affirmed that the best servants, the best villagers, 
and the best soldiers, are those who can neither read nor 
write. Human learning was, in fact, in all grades considered 
a “snare,” and in the lower grades a positive source of mis- 
chief. Men of to-day will hardly believe it, but even fifty 
years ago the sentence which we have quoted from Mr, 
Gladstone’s speech would have been considered by the 
respectable classes a most grave deliverance, probably on the 
wrong side of a most difficult and doubtful question. 


The controversy has passed away completely, so completely 
that there has been a reaction which is not without consider- 
able dangers of its own. Knowledge is now considered to be 
a guarantee of goodness, just as ignorance once was. Nobody 
asserts, of course, that knowledge is equivalent to virtue, or 
that a great mathematician, for example, must necessarily be 
good; but the underlying assumption is that the original 
source of moral evil is ignorance, and that if mankind 
could only be instructed, evil would disappear. That 
idea lies behind the whole argument in favour of non- 
religious instruction, and completely governs the excel- 
lent men who, as regards India, Africa, and Polynesia, 
plead that if only there are schools enough, savagery 
will disappear at once, and immorality a little later 
on. Entire bodies of religious men are spending hundreds 
of thousands a year under that conviction, and the few who 
still murmur that knowledge will not alter human nature, 
and that crime has sources wholly apart from ignorance, are 
regarded either as reactionaries or as men who, though they 
mean well, cannot rid themselves of illusions acquired in a 
different condition of society. An educated world, it is con- 
tended, will not only be a happy world, but a good world, all 
evidence to the contrary arising from the fact that the world 
is not sufficiently educated yet. We wish we could believe it, 
but we do not. We have not the slightest sympathy with the 
praise of ignorance, and hold the diffusion of sound knowledge 
to be not only beneficial to those who receive it, but a positive 
duty in all who possess it, just as much a duty asit is to enforce 
sound sanitary laws or sound rules for the maintenance of 
civil order; but we expect from knowledge nothing but its in- 
evitable fruit, an increase in the power of man, both for 
good and evil. He is bound to become as strong as he can, 
just as he is bound not to cut his limbs off, and the exercises 
of the mental gymnasium strengthen him ; but that is all they 
can do. Even when the education is fairly thorough, the 
bookman is seldom the superior in character of the man of 
action who hardly opens a book, and in the classes which can 
never be thoroughly educated, the moral result of instruction 
is, and will remain, almost nil. They fear unpleasant conse- 
quences more, because they perceive them better; but that 
is all. The cultivated are just as passionate, just as 
greedy, just as lustful, as the uncultivated. Numbers for 
numbers, we suspect as many educated persons are convicted 
of murder in every decade as uneducated, while the refined 
swindlers are as common as the thieves. There is, in fact, 
nothing in reading or scientific experiment—and education 
after a certain point must mean one of those two things—to 
make men morally better, or even to improve the character, 
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except by inducing a certain tolerance, the fruit of great 
experience, which is very often a tolerance of the intolerable. 
A man is not the less furious with an enemy because he has 
read. many books, or the less greedy of unearned luxury 
because he comprehends the laws of numbers or the methods 
of chemical combinations. Mr. Gladstone says, or implies, 
that a clergyman should be educated in secular know- 
ledge, and we heartily agree with him, because the clergy 
should be efficient teachers as well as pious men; but he, with 
his historical knowledge, would be the last to deny that 
there have been moments in the history of the Church when 
goodness in the clergy was in almost inverse:proportion to 
education, when the apostle was to be. sought among the 
mendicant friars and not among the abbots. Other things 
being equal, the educated clergyman is much to be preferred ; 
but then the education will not of itself make the other things 
equal. The popular notion that an educated world will be a 
good world, is as much without foundation as the other notion 
that it will be a happy world. The eternal causes of unhappi- 
ness are, with a slight exception as to a few forms of physical 
pain, not removed or removable by knowledge, nor are the 
eternal provocations to wrong-doing. If we were all Newtons in 
attainment, neither death nor accident nor decay would cease 
from among us, nor would the tendency to the majority of the 
forms of crime. Rough violence, perhaps, would grow less 
frequent, but that would be nearly all on which Judges could 
reckon with any approach to confidence. It takes an educated 
man to swindle decently ; and many of the dangerous teachers 
of Anarchy, in its technical modern sense, are men of the 
highest cultivation. The reaction against the old idea which 
Mr. Gladstone so well remembers, that it moves him even now 
to wise deprecatory speech, has gone too far; and the illusion 
current at the end of the century is as futile, though not 
perhaps as mischievous, as that which was dominant when 
the century began. Man, whether clerical or lay, gains from 
knowledge just what the Japanese have gained,—namely, 
ability; but ability is not the secret of virtue, or its source, 
The ability derived from reading, in particular, profits the 
character but little, for it cannot increase either self-control, 
or self-suppression, or the desire for moral advance; and it is 
on the development of those qualities that the improvement 
of character depends. There have been saints who could not 
read; and reading, though so nearly invaluable for other 
reasons, never yet made, or will make, a saintly man. 





FACT AND FICTION. 
HE world hears a great deal, from the critics of fiction, 
about wild imaginings, impossible situations, stories 
that are spoiled by beings far removed from the plane of 
human experience, and of plots so far-fetched and extrava- 
gant as to be utterly absurd. Yet, strange as it sounds, we 
believe that these complaints are usually ill-founded. There 
are plenty of bad plots and foolish situations, but their 
badness and foolishness consist far less often in their im- 
possibility than is popularly imagined. A man may, of 
course, sit down and concoct a monster, but as a rule the 
human imagination is singularly limited and confined. In 
the region of the human comedy, it seldom or never travels 
outside the region of actual experience, while even in the 
romance of marvel and adventure, the novelist as often as 
not is only “a little previous,”—that is, he merely invents 
and discovers quicker than the legitimate discoverer. For 
example, it often happens that the analytical novelist pro- 
duces what he imagines to be a perfectly new psychological 
situation; but a week or two after publication, some one 
sends him a cutting from a weekly local newspaper, headed 
“ Remarkable Suicide in Great Snaleby,” or “Strange Law 
Case in Hogton Magna,” in which his situation is parodied 
to the life. The weaver of romance finds it equally hard 
to beat real life in the way of imagination. His villain’s 
contrivance for getting the hero to dive off a spring- 
board in the dark into a marble swimming-bath which has 
‘been previously emptied, turns out to have happened in 
real life except for the villain, while the plan of catching a 
hundred cobras and collecting their poison is shown to be as 
old as Cesar Borgia. In fact, the novelists try to take a new 
path which will lead to an undiscovered country where no 
one has ever penetrated before, but find in the end that they 
are only making:a circle, and that in reality there is nothing 
new under the sun. 








During the last week or two, there have been published a 
number of striking instances of the limitations of the imagina- 
tion. To begin with, there was the strange story told at the 
trial of the probate action connected with the estate of the 
late Mr. Theobald. It appeared from the evidence that a very 
unlikely and far-fetched incident, introduced by Mr. Hardy 
into his novel, “The Hand of Ethelberta,” had actually taken 
place in the house of a Member of Parliament. Reality had 
followed fiction, and a lady who had bettered herself by 
marriage had actually taken her father and mother into her 
house as servants, and apparently in the same spirit of strictly 
regulated affection which was portrayed in the novel. So 
much for the psychological plagiarism of real life. A still more 
remarkable instance of imagination being unable to over- 
step the bounds of the possible, or of reality being obliged to 
follow fiction, is afforded by the discovery of helinm. One 
might have imagined that when Professor Ramsay discovered 
a new element in the air, he was out of reach of the novelist, 
Not a bit of it. Edgar Allan Poe had been there before him, 
Or if we put it the other way, when Edgar Allan Poe thought 
he was inventing an impossible new gas which should enable 
Hans Pfaall to float his balloon, he was merely roughly 
sketching out in advance the work to be done in a London 
laboratory. The Lancet of last Saturday quotes the passage 
from Edgar Allan Poe, in which Hans Pfaall describes how 
he produced his new gas, lighter than hydrogen. Here is the 
extract :— 

“T then took opportunities of conveying by night, to a retired. 
situation east of Rotterdam, five ironbound casks, to contain about 
fifty gallons each, and one of a larger size; six tin tubes, 3 in. in 
diameter, properly shaped, and 10ft. in length; a quantity of a 
particular metallic substance, or semi-metal, which I shall not name,. 
and a dozen demijohns of a very common acid. The gas to be 
formed from these latter materials is a gas never yet generated 
by any other person than myself,—or at least never applied to 
any similar purpose. I can only venture to say here that it is 
a constituent of azote,so long considered irreducible, and that its 
density is about 37°4 times less than that of hydrogen. It is taste- 
less, but not odourless ; burns, when pure, with a greenish flame ; 
and is instantaneously fatal to animal life. Its full secret I would 
make no difficulty in disclosing but that it of right belongs (as I 
have before hinted) to a citizen of Nantz, in France, by whom it 
was conditionally communicated to myself. The same individual 
submitted to me, without being at all aware of my intentions, a 
method of constructing balloons from the membrane of a certain. 
animal, through which substance any escape of gas was nearly an 
impossibility. I found it, however, altogether too expensive, and 
was not sure, upon the whole, whether cambric muslin with a 
coating of gum caoutchouc was not equally as good. I mention 
this circumstance because I think it probable that hereafter 
the individual in question may attempt a balloon ascension 
with the novel gas and material I have spoken of, and I do 
not wish to deprive him of the honour of a very singular 
invention.” 


It is curious to note that the italics are Poe’s own. Yet, as 
the Lancet remarks, they might very well have been theirs 
“at the present juncture.” We hope our readers will remark 
how very closely the manufacture of helium follows Poe’s 
receipt. To begin with, helium is prepared by pouring @ 
very common acid—i.e., sulphuric acid—on “a particular 
metallic substance or semi-metal ”—i.e., cléveite. Next, its 
density is probably very much less than that of hydrogen. 
Azote is another name for nitrogen—a 2dé, without life. 
Hence, if Hans Pfaall’s gas was not helium it was some- 
thing very like it. Curiously enough, the writer in the 
Lancet suggests that helium will be used for the exact 
purpose for which its fictional inventor destined it. “If 
helium could be obtained in tolerable quantity, what an im- 
portant bearing it might have in aeronautics. Thus, if it be 
much lighter than hydrogen its lifting power would be much 
greater, and the cumbersome and clumsy dimensions of our 
present balloon, it is easy to see, could be reduced with very 
great advantage.” Olearly Edgar Allan Poe invented helium 
as much as Jules Verne invented the submarine boat. After 
this one wonders how long it will be before a projectile is shot 
on to the moon, or the centre of the earth reached by way 
of an extinct crater. A less exciting, but none the less re- 
markable, instance of the inter-penetration of fiction and fact 
is to be found in the circumstances recorded by Messrs. Cassell 
in a recent circular. It appears that in his recent novel, “The 
Sea Wolves,” Mr. Max Pemberton dealt with the transport of 
bullion on the Continent. After a careful study of the modes 
of transporting gold to Russia, he conceived the idea of an 
immense amount of bullion being stolen in the course of 
transit from the tugs to the steamers, and worked out such a 
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gcheme in the course of his novel. According to the circular 
from which we quote, “ Certain well-known firms of financiers 
have noted the story, and recently held searching inquiry 
with a view to ascertaining whether the methods described in 
‘The Sea Wolves’ were at all feasible of accomplishment. As 
a result it appears to have been decided to make a fundamental 
change in the mode of sending gold abroad, and to dis- 
continue the use of tugs in its transport.” In other words, a 
set of men of business came to the conclusion that unless 
they were careful, there might be another example of real life 
plagiarising fiction. 
A common way of explaining the anticipation of reality by 
fiction, is the natural tendency of mankind to imitate what 
they see and hear. It is suggested that life follows fiction as 
trade the flag. For example, a lady who has married above 
her, reads in a novel of a heroine who, placed much as she 
is, takes her father and mother into her house as servants, 
and does the same. Again, a clergyman, who has a sceptical 
but devoted wife, thinks he is bound to separate himself from 
her because he has read “John Ward, Preacher.” Lastly,a 
band of train-robbers stop an express in the Far West exactly 
in the way suggested in a Christmas Annual, because one 
of them has read a notice of the Christmas Annual in the 
Garfieldopolis Gazette. According to this theory we may also 
suppose that Professor Ramsay discovered helium by reading 
the tales of Edgar Allan Poe. Unfortunately, however, this 
easy explanation will not bear looking into. It is as often as 
not quite obvious from the facts that no sort of imitation was 
possible in the cases of coincidence between fact and fiction. 
We do not believe either that Mrs. Theobald had read “The 
Hand of Ethelberta,” or that Professor Ramsay used Poe as 
his scientific director. The real explanation is to be found 
much nearer at hand. Fiction is hardly ever wild enough 
to be beyond the possibility of finding a counterpart in 
reality, because the human imagination is, as we have 
said, a very limited thing. Imagination in fiction, at any 
rate, is a matter of logical building up, not a flight in the 
blue. We start with a balloon, and then we want to find 
something which will enable our hero’s balloon to be less 
erratic and more generally useful than the true balloon. This 
brings us at once to a gas lighter than the gas ordinarily 
used by aeronauts. But if we are to have a new gas, let it be 
the lightest conceivable,—something lighter than hydrogen. 
How are we to make it? Why, of course, by pouring acid 
on a metal. But a new gas demands a new metal. Here, 
then, we have arrived by a perfectly logical process within 
measurable reach of helium. The man of romance can indeed 
hardly avoid prophecy if he works in a field so fruitful of new 
discoveries as chemistry. Suppose a novelist, quick at syllo- 
gisms and with a reasonable amount of judgment, and 
possessed of a smattering of natural science. Let him apply 
these to the invention of a new element, and in all probability 
he will be justified by a discovery twenty years hence. The 
ordinary man is indeed so bound by the syllogistic method of 
thinking that if he writes sense and grammar, he will hardly 
be able to set forth an utterly impossible suggestion. Of 
course if he deals in mysteries which are contradictions in 
terms, he may soon break away into impossibilities. But if 
he is unmystical in the strict sense of the word, he may 
be as extravagant as he likes, and yet be only heralding 
new discoveries or new arrangements in the kaleidoscope of 
life. It is the same with the analytical and psychological 
novelist. His business is to arrange human characteristics 
and human actions into patterns. But remember that there 
are some five or six hundred million people who are daily 
arranged in patterns by Providence. It is almost certain, 
then, that the novelist will fail to hit on a really new com- 
bination, and by no means unlikely that he will hit on one 
that has been, or will be, recorded. Sir Thomas Browne said 
it was too late to be ambitious. It is certainly too late to be 
Original in fiction. It must not be supposed, however, that 
because we think it hardly possible for the novelist who 
writes sense to beat fact, we consider that every sort of ex- 
travagance is tolerable in fiction. It is the business of fiction 
to please, and though an “impossible” incident ten years after 
the date of composition may be justified by an occurrence 
reported from the Soudan, the author is not to be thereby 
excused. For example, if a novelist made his heroine in the 
Crimea write a love-letter, catch a crane on the point of 
migrating, and tie the letter under the bird’s wing in the 


hope that it would be shot by her lover, a -captive in 
Khartoum; and if the lover had the bird brought to him 
three months after, and “ pressed the scroll to his lips, &.,” 
we should say “Fudge,” and throw the book aside. Yet 
when Slatin Pasha was a prisoner to the Mahdi, a crane was 
shot and a letter from South Russia found under its wing, 
and this letter was brought to Slatin—the only man in the 
Soudan who could read it. This fact, however, would not 
have justified the novelist, or altered the verdict of “ Fudge.” 
We do not want mere possibilities in fiction, but possibilities 
that look like possibilities. The novelists, again, must not 
think that life is imitating them, or that they are prophets. 
They must instead remember with humility how circum. 
scribed a thing is the imagination, when it is not used by 
madmen and taken out of the regions of sense and reason. 
The novelist can think of what man might be, might do, 
and might say,—hardly of what he might not. At any 
rate, if he does, and imagines a man, who is really and truly 
impossible, acting in an impossible way amid impossible 
circumstances, he is pretty sure to be dull. Even the poets 
are dull when they become frankly impossible. 





BIRD-LIFE IN SPRING. 

OW—that spring is gently creeping over the land—is the 
time to note what visible effect the long, tireless frost 
of 1895 has had on the feathered host haunting garden, 
copse, and hedgerow. News comes to us from many parts 
of the country that songsters are scarce, and the lovers of 
birds mourn as they think of the blackbirds and throstles 
who crept into the rabbit-burrows to die of cold and starva- 
tion, and whose bodies are now being found daily by ferreters 
in many districts in Surrey. If this mortality has extended 
over other parts of the country in the same proportion, there 
is little room for wonder at the unusual silence of the season, 
the absence of “the charm of birds.” Luckily, it is only the 
first stage of being frozen to death which is painful, the end 
is only insensibility and an endless sleep. When the rime 
was on the trees, and the thermometer below zero, nothing 
was more pathetic than to mark the tameness of wild-birds, 
denoting as it did that starvation-point was reached, and 

that little bird-hearts were beating feebly in painful want. 
Feeding birds (to those who love them) became a science ag 
the frost continued, and well has the labour been repaid for— 
taking asa single instance a garden that the present writer 
knows of—where the birds have been well cared for, blackbirds 
and throstles abound in plenty (they begin singing their love- 
songs at 5 o’clock in the morning) and the titmice don 
their best plumage, their splendid condition attracting the 
attention of all visitors. Outside the windows on the lawn 
the top of the village Christmas-tree was planted in the 
snow, and the boughs hung with suet and bones and walnut- 
shells, while a space in the snow was cleared, and this was 
strewn half-a-dozen times a day with bread-crumbs and hemp- 
seed, wheat, chopped-up meat, and suchlike delicacies. Ona 
little table close to the window were nuts for the nut-hatches, 
pretty blue-backed birds with soft chestnut breasts, who 
became quite tame, flying off with their treasure to their 
“cache” in the old wall “under the beech-tree;” and on the 
swept path rape-seed was scattered for the linnets and gold- 
finches. In fact, all the birds became so tame that when 
their host went outside to replenish the supplies and whistled 
a well-known call, they flew across the lawn towards him, and 
the shrubs close by instantly became alive with guests. Now 
and then a squirrel came and made sad havoc in the tree and 
demolished the nuts on the table; but he had notice to quit, 
and hurried off in a passion, making up his mind to revenge 
himself on a feast of lily-bulbs and daffodils ; and his place was 
at once filled by the nut-hatches again,—a one-legged chaffinch 
who hopped gaily about apparently not at all inconvenienced 
by the loss of a limb, hedge-sparrows, blackbirds, robins, and 
thrushes, with all the different titmice, who spent most of their 
time balancing upside-down on the walnut-shells, which were 
filled with tempting lard, and suspended by threads to the tree 
and verandah. In the woods the bodies of defunct rooks were 
found hanging to boughs and lying on the ground, having 
been starved to death; for the only food within miles was 
frozen turnip-tops, which had to be burrowed for under the 
snow,—and indigestible food enough it was, hardly keeping 
body and (may we say?) soul together. Coming home to 








roost over the woods, they had to stop and rest from sheer 
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weakness,—a thing they would never think of doing in an | contract, in accordance with his estimate of them. Nothing 
ordinary way. is more common than for a farmer in viewing a farm to object 


Now the scene is changed, and the rookery is the 
centre of noisy family life, a great deal of chattering and 
fussing is going on among the nests high up in the fir-trees, 
and the jackdaws seem to be quarrelling over their domestic 
arrangements, and are disturbed and upset in their minds by 
a hawk who insists on crying in the air overhead, and, just to 
annoy his neighbours, has chosen to build this year in the 
rookery. A yafile laughs the hawk to scorn, and flies off to 
find a convenient tree where he can bore a hole and make his 
nest while he recalls the first day of the thaw, when he spent 
hours on the edge of the lawn boring into an ant’s nest, and 
revelling in a feast he had not enjoyed for weeks, and caring 
little in his greediness whether his crimson head was covered 
with dirt or not. 

“Of all seasons there is none that can vie with the spring 
for beauty and delightfulness,” writes Addison in May, 1712. 
“Tt bears the same figure among the seasons of the year, 
that the morning does among the divisions of the day, or 
youth among the stages of life;” and the chiff-chaff echoes 
the sentiment overhead. This little warbler is the first of the 
migrants to arrive; the first to tell us on his arrival from 
Algeria, in that monotonous little song of his, that spring is 
here. “ Chiff-chaff, chiff-chaff;” yet no song is more 
welcome; and as we listen to him—glad to hear his greeting 
—a flock of fieldfares fly overhead, uttering a clatter of 
good-bye on their way to Norway; whither Wolf, the great 
animal and bird painter, and Gould followed them to study 
their ways and habits. So the ways of the migrants 
cross, and set one thinking of ships that pass in the 
night, of the order that daily changeth, and the study of 
bird-life become more and more absorbing. In the same 
letter of Addison’s quoted above from the Spectator, he 
writes :—“ The cheerfulness of heart that springs up in us 
from the survey of Nature’s works, is an admirable pre- 
paration for gratitude. A grateful reflection on the Supreme 
Cause produces it, sanctifies it in the soul, and gives it its 
proper value. Such an habitual disposition of mind con- 
secrates every field and wood, turns an ordinary walk into a 
morning or evening sacrifice, and will improve those transient 
gleams of joy which naturally brighten up and refresh the 
soul on such occasions, with an inviolable and perpetual 
state of bliss and happiness.” A study of Nature’s works 
must bring us into touch with the Creator, and the “ struggle 
for the life of others” cannot be more perfectly illustrated, 
even to Drummond’s satisfaction, than in the bird-life of 
spring-time. 

The birds are, some of them, courting in pairs over the 
garden ; now the catkins cover the hazel, and the palm is in 
bloom, and they are ready to give their lives for their nest- 
lings, the beautiful nests being tangible proofs of untiring 
love. Over the woods a soft green is creeping, and a blush of 
purple buds is visible at last. The heart of spring is throbbing 
with life, everywhere the brown earth is pierced by green 
shoots, and the bare boughs are bursting into life. The 
heart of spring is throbbing, it is heard in the garden, in the 
woodland, on the moor; and though the dead gorse and 
heather and burnt shrubs remind us that the deadly frost 
laid his hand upon the earth, the cold is forgotten in the 
glorious awakening of Nature. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “SPEcTATOR.” 
Sir,—Mr. T. W. Russell stands up for that worst of red- 
herrings ever drawn across the trail of just tenant-right,—the 
claim of the landlord to a share of improvements made by the 
tenant on the score of the “inherent capacities ” (or “ capa- 
bilities,” as they are usually improperly styled) of the soil. He 
says that they are not valued when the tenant’s judicial rent 
is fixed. I say that it is impossible to avoid valuing them. 
The tenant pays rent for nothing else but the inherent 
capacities of the soil to produce crops, and he pays in pro- 
portion to the richness or the poorness of those capacities. 
He develops them in every tillage that he makes, and in 
every application of manure. When he takes a farm, he 
considers them carefully, and offers rent, if it is a case of fair 








to it, except at a very low rent, on the ground that it will not 
reward good farming, because, for instance, the subsoil ig 
gravelly, so that manures not utilised quickly by crops will 
drain away and be lost. On the contrary, a man will often 
pay a comparatively high rent for a farm badly out of con. 
dition, because he sees that the soil will retain fertilising 
elements conveyed to it, or will pay well for draining, chalk. 
ing, or boning. All these considerations relate to the inherent, 
capacities of the soil. 


It is obviously unjust in Ireland to allow the tenant only 
5 per cent. on the cost of an improvement, instead of its full 
value, because, under the free-sale system, the tenant is paid 
for improvements entirely by results, and not at all in relation 
to expenditure. If he spends money unprofitably, as he often 
does under the mistaken idea that he is improving his farm, 
he bears the entire loss, and rightly. Yet Mr. Russell con- 
tends that when his venture turns out well, the landlord 
should take the lion’s share of the unexhausted value of it if 
the tenant quits or has his rent revalued. Surely this is 
grossly unfair. If the tenant spends a fortune on supposed 
improvements, and the holding is worth no more on account 
of the expenditure, he is not entitled to a penny for it, and a. 
buyer of his tenant-right will not give him a penny; but if he 
spends a large or a small sum judiciously, however great the 
value of his improvement may be, he ought to have the whole 
of it. 

While arguing against Mr. Russell upon this point, I am 
with him upon another important question raised by the Bill, 
in contending that the tenant has no just claim to a deduction 
from the letting-value of his holding on account of his occu- 
pation of it or of his right to fixity of tenure. I do not even 
qualify this opinion, as Mr. Russell does his, by any con- 
sideration of a “fair” rent. I would give the tenant the 
whole value of his improvements, and the landlord the entire 
letting-value of the farm apart from the tenant’s improve- 
ments.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Highgate, April 15th. Witiram E. Bear. 





FOLK-SPEECH. 

[To THe EpiTor or THE “SPEcTaTOR.”’] 
S1r,—Is your interpretation of the proverb, “Every dog has his 
day, and a cat has two afternoons,” quite correct? We have 
in Devon a phrase, “an afternoon farmer,” to denote a sleepy 
dawdler, whose day only commences at noon, a sense of the 
word which Tennyson has made classical in his “Land in 
which it seemed always afternoon.” This interpretation would 
turn the point of the saying into a far more popular direction 
than your own erudite explanation permits. Every working- 
day has as natural a division in it as a cottage-loaf, and 
breaks into top and bottom, forenoon and afternoon. The 
dog does his duty by the day, and takes his proper share of 
work, for “ his day ” comprises a forenoon. The cat’s life is 
one of professed dolce far niente, at least as far as daylight 
goes; she has achieved what we are told is an impossibility for 
the American, the habit of contented idleness. There is an 
interesting pendant to your proverb which confirms the view 
I have suggested, in a much-used saying which I have heard 
in almost every possible tone of voice and association of ideas: 
“ You cannot have two forenoons in one day.” There is both 
laughter and tears in the voices which tell it me; it is said 
with deep regret as well as with happy resignation; it 
accounts for the release from strenuous labour which grow- 
ing infirmity necessitates, and justifies with something that 
is between a sigh and a smile, the unembarrassed basking of 
age in the last warm rays of the sun before it sinks below 
this life’s horizon. 


You speak with a certain severity, which is no doubt justi- 
fied by your quotations, of the coarseness of our country 
sayings; they have at least the merit of being clean dirt 
—not dirty dirt—we country folk can distinguish—and 
clean dirt is good soil for the growth of a racy vocabu- 
lary, full of point and picturesqueness that compares 
pleasantly enough with the dullness of those literary 
proprieties which prefer the dictionary to nature. The 
language, like all others, needs constant enrichment and 
development; in addition to the issue of a fresh currency to 
replace the battered and worn coins of thought, there should 
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be the minting of new words to represent intermediate 
values. The music of a language is thin and beggarly if 
there are no quarter-tones in it, and these drop out the 
moment it becomes mechanical, as they have already dis- 
appeared from the pianoforte. Now, where shall we find 
such notes except in the vernacular, in its forgotten words 
and unconsidered phrases ? Culture, of course, might do some- 
thing by the bold adoption and assimilation of foreign words, 
but it is so childishly vain of its acquisitions that it bends 
them about, like a monkey held by a string to a three-tuned 
organ, in the chains of italics or the handcuffs of inverted 
commas. I wish, dear Mr. Spectator, that you would 
act in this matter, like the lady of title who advertises 
to introduce the daughters of American millionaires to 
the best society. Our home-grown words and sayings only 
require a well-known proposer and seconder to escape the 
literary blackball, but I fear I detect in your article a 
Calvinistic harshness and exclusiveness, a determination to 
commit them to utter reprobation. Apparently, dear Sir, 
you eschew them as much as boiled mutton, for you could not 
have found “the disgust with no shade of pity or sympathy 
in it, with which ill-health is regarded” ostentatiously ex- 
pressed by the phrase, “to look like a boiled turnip,” if you 
had been as fond as you ought to be of that excellent dish and 
its appropriate trimmings.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bradinch, Devon. E. Carpet CurRE. 





IRISH SUPERSTITIONS. 
[To tus Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”’] 
§rr,—Here in the West the belief in fairies, always of a 
malevolent sort, is still very deeply rooted. A dispensary 
doctor, whose district lay some miles from here on the Clare 
coast, told me that he had one day met the funeral of a young 
man he had some time before attended for lung-disease. He 
was surprised, as he had been given to understand the patient 
no longer required medical visits. He stopped one of the 
mourners and asked for an explanation, and why he had not 
been called in again. She was unwilling to speak, but at last 
whispered mysteriously, “ Sure, you could do nothing for him, 
Doctor; nor could any doctor upon earth. Sure, it’s well 
known what happened. Him such an elegant dancer; never 
home from a wedding or a wake till 3 o’clock in the morning, 
and living as he did beside an old church, what chance had 
he? Sure, the fairies has him swep’.” Good dancers are 
well known to be coveted by the fairy host, to join their 
revels. At another time a woman brought her son for advice, 
but without much hope for its efficacy. “For sure,” she said, 
“he is weak in his head ever since one time he was out with 
the men working, an’ he fell asleep an’ slep’ for four hours in 
a rath, and the fairies have his wits stole since then.” 
Drinking water from a holy well, out of a skull, was a more 
favourite remedy for most ills than drugs. A new priest 
spoke against it, and removed the skull, but another had 
appeared there next day. The old ring-shaped raths or forts 
are always fairy-haunted. I remember one day searching in 
vain for one we had been told of. We asked a countryman 
riding by if he knew of it, but he could not recognise it by 
any description till my husband said on chance, “ A place the 
fairies come to.” “ Oh, the place where the fairies do be; I 
know that well enough,” he said, and pointed out the way. 
Though wandering from the subject of fairies to that of “the 
New Woman,” I may be forgiven for adding that this man 
told us he was on his way back from “burying his first 
cousin’s wife,” but seemed resigned to her loss, as she was 
from the County Clare, “and the Clare women are a great 
deal cliverer than the Galway women, and that makes them a 
great deal crosser.” A few years ago, within a month of the 
death of a member of the Galway Hunt, a fox twice ran to 
earth within sight of his house. The country people declared 
it was his spirit which had taken that form, and for the rest 
of the season refused to allow the earths in the neighbour- 
hood to be stopped.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Coole Park, Co. Galway, April 9th. Avausta GREGORY. 





“GETTING RID OF DEATH.” 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I have just been reading the article in the Spectator 
of April 6th, “Getting Rid of Death,” and cannot help 


condensation of the gist and truth of the sentiments 
therein expressed. “It’s a graund ordination — death.” 
This came from an old man a night or two before he 
died, eighteen months ago, as he dismissed an old neighbour 
who had been sitting at his bedside, but would allow no one 
to sit up with him. He was a widower, and had lived long 
alone, doing for himself, and having a sister-in-law to look 
after things when he got quite unable. He was long a rural 
postman in this district after hand-loom weaving gave up. 
He might have been, if indeed he was not, one of the two 
village worthies, brothers, in Annie Swan’s “ Gates of Eden.” 
A reading, thinking man, having his own philosophy of 
things, but withal a good man.—I am, Sir, &c., 
April 13th. MAGDALENE REED. 








POETRY. 


TRUTH. 


“ Quand j’ai connu la vérité 
J’ai cru que c’était une amie.” 











TruTH seemed at first a welcome friend, 
To whom I gave unflinching trust ; 
But, when I knew her to the end, 
Time turned my fervour to disgust. 


And yet Truth lives for evermore 
Cold, pitiless, unyielding, stark ; 
And he who would her sway ignore 
Must live for ever in the dark. 








BOOKS. 


ee Se. 
TWO CRIMEAN VOLUMES.* 
Ir anything could add to the gloomy effect which the recent 
successive revelations of the sufierings of the army in the 
Crimea tend to produce upon our minds, it would be the 
moment at which they have begun toappear. The excitement 
connected with the suppression of the Indian Mutinies, the 
marvellous triumphs of the small parties of our soldiery, the 
fame as soldiers of Nicholson, Henry Lawrence, Outram, 
Havelock, the businesslike management of Mansfield and 
Lord Clyde—in a word, the reconquest of India, following so 
soon as it did upon the incapacity and horrors of the Crimea 
—dulled the public sense of the catastrophe through which 
we had passed. The passionate excitement of the time passed 
away or was deflected into other channels. Gradually it 
came to be believed that the stories that we had received of 
those terrible Crimean sufferings contained much exaggera- 
tion, and that after all rather an unnecessary fuss had 
been made about them. Surely, whatever else may or may 
not be true about the Ruler of the universe, this much is 
certain, that if he in any way disposes the course of events, 
or exercises an influence on men’s minds, there is an almost 
awful irony about the way in which thoughts and events in 
different parts of the universe are juxtaposed! Since the 
beginning of the summer of last year, we have been receiving 
from the East accounts of a war carried on by one of those 
Eastern nations whom only a few years ago we were 
accustomed to look upon as feeble, worn-out, and entirely 
negligable quantities. Every month, almost every week, has 
brought us clearer and more decisive evidence of the method, 
the order, the military, sanitary, medical, surgical, and 
scientific skill with which that war is being conducted. It is 
difficult to say whether the completeness of the preparations 
of the Government, or the knowledge and skill of the Generals 
in the field, is the more conspicuous feature in the drama 
which is presented to us. As it happened, just when this 
war was beginning, a party of old Crimean officers visited 
the scene of the last great war in which we were engaged. 
Since then, two of them, Lord Wolseley and Sir Evelyn 
Wood, have been pouring forth the outcome of the pas- 
sionate indignation excited in them by the reminiscences 





. (ly Letters from Camp to his Relatives during the Siege of Sebastopol. By 
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awakened in their minds by that visit, Naturally, when 
the subject has once been reopened, others have begun to 
give us either old letters hitherto kept back because the 
public would have hardly been prepared for the disclosures 
which they contained, or private records which at another 
time might have seemed too personal for publication. Thus 
it has happened that we have received almost side by side the 
story of the way in which Japan makes war in 1894, and of our 
mode of making war in 1854. We have already had one par- 
ticular aspect of the case presented to us in the recently pub- 
lished memoirs of Sir Beauchamp Walker. We are promised 
a series of personal records by Sir Daniel Lysons. Others also 
are announced. The two volumes which we have before us 
themselves. possess, each in its own way, a value quite peculiar 
to themselves. For not a few readers of the Spectator the 
letters of Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell will furnish a strange 
link to the past, and will have a human interest which 
is only in a secondary degree connected with the history 
of the campaign which they describe. This, rather than 
any other, was the link which connected Kingsley, Maurice, 
and the whole group of men who were round them, 
directly with the Crimea. The “John” and the “ Archi- 
bald” of these letters, brothers of Lieutenant-Colonel Camp- 
bell, are the two first names that appear on p. 551 of the 
first volume of Mr. Maurice’s Life as Archibald M. Campbell 
and John Donald Campbell, who with Thomas Hughes, 
Charles Kingsley, John Malcolm Ludlow, Daniel Macmillan, 
Edward Strachey, and others join in presenting to Mr. 
Maurice a wedding present, as from those who had been 
most closely associated with him in the meetings which led 
up to the great co-operative movement. The “ Charles” of 
these letters, whose death is felt by Colonel Campbell as a 
staggering blow amid all the visions of slaughter which pass 
before his hardened eyes, the dear cousin, brother of the 
editor, whose home was always Campbell’s English home, is 
the O. B. Mansfield, whose name also appears.-on the above- 
mentioned list of names of Maurice’s friends. He is the 
Charles Mansfield whose memoir Kingsley wrote, and on the 
anniversary of his death for many years Mr. Maurice held a 
special Communion Service for the friends who mourned his 
loss. Though not the only link which bound the band that 
gathered round Maurice and Kingsley to the army in the 
Crimea, Colonel Campbell’s was thus by far the closest: 

Two Years Ago largely owed its genesis to the interest 
excited in Kingsley’s mind in the Crimean War through 
Campbell, and probably through some of these very letters. 

Close, however, as is the personal interest for many of the 
present generation of this particular aspect of the book, the 
evidence which it supplies of the details of the sufferings of 
our men, supported as this is by the other testimony which 

we have been lately receiving, affords ample justification to 

Dr. Russell in seizing the opportunity to demand a recon- 

sideration of the view that was taken, for many years after the 
war, of the correctness of his letters to the Times during 

its progress. It is not too much to say that the tendency 
of all this fresh evidence which has been lately published, 

—written, as much of it has been, with the calmness 
of forty years after; written, as much of it was, under 

the direct impressions of the hour,—is to show conclusively 

that, if the army in the Crimea was to be saved at all 

from destruction, Dr. Russell could not have withheld his 

hand. No one word too much was said either of the mis- 

management, of the sufferings, or of the facility with which 

many, if not most, of those sufferings could be, as they, in 

fact, ultimately were, chiefly through his agency, relieved, if 
only England were roused to the necessity for relieving them. 

It was a great service. The circumstances amid which it 

was rendered under their personal aspect, with which this 

volume is mainly concerned, are most dramatic in their inte- 

rest. The man whose presence in the Crimea was perhaps, 

for its after welfare, more necessary to that army than that of 

any General or other officer who disembarked, was throughout 

most of the time almost literally hanging on “ by the skin of 

his teeth” to the skirts of that army,—a pariah and an out 
cast. Certainly there is a strange irony which presides over 

the course of history ! 


Dr. Russell, as might be expected, tells the story of his 
personal adventures exceedingly well. No one who is familiar 
with his volume on The British Expedition to the Crimea, or 
with the earlier work containing simply the Letters from the 





Crimea, will find this new publication in anywise stale. The 
subject-matter is altogether different. From the Letters from 
the Crimea, Dr. Russell was almost as completely absent, sq. 
far as his personal doings and sufferings were concerned, ag 
Shakespeare from his plays. This volume contains, in 
regard to the author of those letters, the sort of con. 
fessions for which, from Shakespeare, the world would give 
much. As a mere story of personal experiences, written by one 
who well understands the art of using a graphic pen, the 
volume would be well worth reading. From the wider point 
of view, the insight which we get into the materials of which 
history is necessarily composed, whether in the form of the 
letters of newspaper correspondents or others, of official 
despatches, or of the, personal testimony of supposed eye. 
witnesses, it is very instructive. To take, as an illustration, 
the Battle of the Alma. We have, first, just what Dr. Russel] 
saw, or thought that he saw, and an apparently very frank 
and fair account of the opportunities which he had for seeing 
it. Then we hear of the gathering round him of the actors, 
each assuring him that the deeds of their particular portion of 
the army were all decisive, most of them completely ignoring 
the action of that part of the army which they could not see; 
most of them in flat contradiction to one another; most of 
them giving accounts of the battle utterly in conflict with the 
evidence of his own eyes. Then we have the story as told 
by the great historian of the Crimea and the official de. 
spatches of Lord Raglan. Neither of them are, of course, 
placed textually and completely before us. Both of them 
are given with sufficient fullness to enable us to see, let us 
say, the difficulties which interpose themselves in the way of 
accurate statement. On the whole, all these different aspects 
of the question are presented to us with a certain commend. 
able dryness. We are left to form our own conclusions, and 
are not interrupted by too many comments on the part of the 
author. Very dramatic and interesting also is the sense 
which Dr. Russell conveys of the unwillingness with which 
he went to the Crimea, of the personal discomfort, the per. 
sonal suffering, almost the personal ignominy which dogged 
him at every step; the small hope of any recognition or 
reward which lightened his footsteps ; the certain risk of failure 
and breakdown from ill-health, or, at first at all events, of 
expulsion from the army. That might have meant not only ruin 
so far as one particular career was concerned, but the closing 
to him of all careers, because of his necessary abandonment 
on leaving England of all professional prospects as a Parlia- 
mentary barrister. Consequently there was present the ever- 
haunting sense of the dangers to which wife and children 
were exposed. After all, it is only another illustration of the 
conditions under which the best work has always to be done. 
If you would save a nation or an army you must take account 
of the certainty that you will be cursed by the nation or the 
army that you save. It would be too much to expect that 
under these circumstances the volumes should be entirely free 
from a certain sourness and bitterness not altogether whole- 
some or commendable. It could hardly be otherwise. To 
have gone through such scenes, to have endured so much 
suffering, and at the end of life to be able to record the past 
with entire geniality would indeed be a rare gift. That, how- 
ever, is the only unfavourable comment that we have to pass 
on this most instructive, most valuable, and most interesting 
volume. 
We can strongly commend it to all readers, whether they 
do or do not know anything of the history of the Crimean 
War. If. they know nothing of the story, they will, in- 
cidentally, and without its being pressed upon them, obtain a 
very fair idea of the sequence of events; and in some cases, 
such as that of the great day at Balaclava, where all the 
incidents were seen as from the box of a theatre by the 
narrator, a very graphic narrative of some of the most 
important events. The more they know of the details from 
other sources, the more they will be interested in following 
the personal experiences of one who, though ke held no 
official position, exercised unquestionably a most important 
influence on the course of events. 





THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW.* 
THE modest preface and introduction with which Sir 
Frederick Pollock and Professor Maitland introduce their 


* The History of English Law before the Time of Edward I. By Sir Frederick 
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History of English Law are not likely to mislead any com- 
petent judge. Itis, perhaps, not too much to say that no more 
important contribution than this has been made to legal litera- 
turein the present century,—we had almost said to English his- 
tory as well, seeing how the national life in turn moulds, and is 
moulded by, its law. Shortly speaking, the authors’ work has 
been to dissipate in great part the mists of obscurity and 
error which have hitherto hung over the beginnings of the 
pommon law of England, that great heritage which is now the 
sommon possession of the whole Anglo-Saxon race. The 
primitive tendency, noted by the: authors, to refer everything 
specially national and excellent to a deified or canonised 
legislator long makes itself felt in English _ history, 
mainly to the profit of King Alfred. Coke, Hale, and 
Blackstone all wrote under the influence of this tradi- 
tion, and in the last edition of Reeves’ History of English 
Law, whole pages of that monument of medieval fiction, 
The Mirror of Justices are cited as authoritative history. 
Much has been done of late years in Germany, in this 
country, and in America, to explode such fictions; and by 
none more than by Professor Maitland himself, to whom Sir 
Frederick Pollock ungrudgingly attributes by far the larger 
share in the present volumes; but such work has necessarily 
been scattered and incomplete and it remained for some 
one to go over the whole ground and make accessible 
to the student and the professional lawyer the true story of 
the rise of the English common law, as far as we can at present 
trace it. This is what Sir Frederick Pollock and Professor 
Maitland have done, and no better men could have been found 
for the work. Sir Frederick Pollock’s position as a jurist is 
established; and in addition to other qualifications, Professor 
Maitland has something of that gift of style which enabled 
Blackstone and Maine to reach a far wider circle than that 
of purely professional readers, and will, it may be hoped, 
win for him the same good fortune. 


Before going any further, it may be as well to say that it is 
not by ingenious speculations, though they are by no means 
absent, but by a careful study of the wealth of records pre- 
served in the national archives, but inaccessible to the eyes of 
Hale and Blackstone for want of publication, that the modern 
school of legal historians have been able to reconstitute on a 
sound basis the early history of English law. The authors 
have no difficulty in dismissing the theories that would trace 
any considerable part of our institutions back to Celtic or 
Roman times. The contribution of the Anglo-Saxons was 
more important; but as appears from an excellent chapter, 
mainly the work of Sir Frederick Pollock, they scarcely 
possessed an organised body of law, though such institutions 
as they had were continued without violent change after the 
Conquest. Itis ‘to later times, and especially to the period 
between the accession of Henry II. and the accession of 
Edward I., where these volumes leave off, that we have to look 
for'the development of the body of the common law. In its 
origin it is, as the authors put it, the custom of the King’s 
Court, the body of legal rules enforced by the central royal 
court, which grows up in this period, gradually drawing to 
itself, at the expense of the old local courts of the shire 
and hundred and the seignorial courts, all the important 
legal business of the Kingdom. During this period the 
common law grows continually under the action of the King 
and the Royal Judges, with little or no aid from the legisla- 
ture, until its free development ceases, and it crystallises into 
fixed rules. At the same time that the free growth of the 
common law is checked, the statute-law makes its appearance 
‘and begins to grow. ‘The indirect legislation of the courts is 
supplanted in great measure by the action of the newly 
formed Parliament, which vindicates the exclusive right to 
alter the law by its own statutes. 

The question of the influences under which the common 
law grew up is a very interesting one. It owed little to the 
formless mass of ill-defined customs, which was all that 
Saxon times had left. As the authors remark, there is a 
measureless distance between the common law in Henry II.’s 
time as shown in Glanvill, and the collection of Anglo-Saxon 
laws which passes under the misleading name of “Leges 
Henrici Primi.” The influence of the Roman and Canon 
Laws is discussed in a luminous chapter. The latter, which 
reigned supreme in the ecclesiastical courts after their 
separation from the civil courts by the Conqueror, had, it 
is pointed out, a twofold influence’ of ‘attraction and repul- 


sion. It was then in its vigorous maturity, and “Popes 
were beginning to pour forth decretals for the whole of 
Western Europe in great abundance.” It was in opposi- 
tion to the canones that some of the consuetudines, or 
unwritten customs of the common law, were first reduced 
to writing, and made their appearance as the Oonsti- 
tutions of Clarendon. Oa the other hand, the common law 
grew up under the fostering care of Judges, who, during this 
period, were for the most part ecclesiastics, and whose only 
legal training had been derived from the canon law :— 


“The climax is reached in Richard’s reign. We can then see 
the king’s court, as it sits day by day. Often enough it was com- 
posed of the Archbishop of Canterbury and two other bishops, 
two or three archdeacons, two or three ordained clerks who were 
going to be bishops, and but two or three laymen. The majority 
of its members might at any time be called to hear ecclesi- 
astical causes and learn the lessons in law that were addressed to 
them in papal rescripts. Blackstone’s picture of a nation divided 
into two parties, ‘the bishops and clergy’ on the one sida con- 
tending for their foreign jurisprudence, the ‘nobility and laity’ 
on the other side ‘adhering with equal pertinacity to the old 
common law, is not a true one. It is by ‘ popish clergymen’ that 
our common law is converted from a rude mass of customs into an 
articulate system ; and when the ‘ popish clergymen,’ yielding at 
length to the pope’s commands, no longer sat as the principal 
justices of the king’s court, the golden age of the common law is 
The assize of novel desseisin is suggested by the 
actio spolit; but it is not the actio spoliit, Our English law shows 
itself strong enough to assimilate foreign materials, to convert 
them to its own use. Of any wholesale ‘ reception’ of foreign law 
there is no danger. From the day of Clarendon onwards, it is 
plain we have many ‘ consuetudines’ which must be maintained in 
the teeth of leges and canones. The king’s justices, more especially 
those of them who are clerks, become interested in the mainten- 
ance of a system that is all their own. From time to time, the 
more learned among them will try to attain a foreign, an Italian, 
standard of accuracy and elegance; they will borrow terms and 
definitions ; they will occasionally borrow rules; but there must 
be no dictation from without. The imperial laws as such have 
no rights in England; the canon law has its proper province and 
should know its place.” 

The growth of modern legal systems, the authors point out, 
was but beginning when Henry II. enabled this country for a 
short time “to take the lead among the States of Europe in 
the production of law and of a national legal literature.” ‘‘ No 
one had been legislating since the last Carlovingians issued 
the last capitularies; law had been taking the form of malti- 
tudinous local customs.” As yet there was no marked diver- 
gence between English and continental law :— 

“ Englishmen should abandon their traditional belief that from 
all time the continental nations have been ruled by ‘the civil 
law,’ they should learn how slowly the renovated Roman doctrine 
worked its way into the jurisprudence of the Parliament of Paris, 
how exceedingly like our common law once was to a French 
coutume.” 


The germ of trial by jury, it is now universally recognised, is 
to be found in the royal institution of the inquest, brought over 
by the Normans. Normandy, too, had its enquéte du pays 
not dissimilar at the outset, but unable to hold its ground 
before the system of the canonical inquest, from which the 
criminal procedure of continental Europe is descended. 
There are no more fascinating pages in the book than those 
in which the authors trace the rise of this procedure, and 
discuss the reasons why it failed to establish itself in English 
criminal law. Both Church and State were casting about for 
some better form of trial than compurgation, and the ordeal 
when Innocent III. introduced the Inquisition, mainly relying 
on secrecy and torture. The judges begin by collecting testi- 
mony against the suspect, which the saspect does not hear; 
here is the secrecy,—torture follows, because the canonical 
rules of evidence require the most conclusive proof of crime, 
and in the case of a purely mental crime like heresy, confession 
is often the only way of establishing guilt. On the Continent 
the State follows the example of the Church, and the French 
juge Vinstruction still proceeds by methods learned from the 
canonical inquisitors. In England trial by jury is worked 
out by slow degrees. The authors investigate its history 
during this period, and state that its subsequent geowth cannot 
be traced with any accuracy until the unpublished records of 
the succeeding reigns have been examined. It is surely one of 
the ironies of history that it was the absence of heresy in Eng- 
land that prevented the cononical inquest from becoming a 
formidable rival to trial by jury, then only in its experimental 
stage, and by no means attended by that regard and veneration 
which it had inspired by Fortescue’s time. “Fortunate,” say 





our authors, “in her unblemished orthodoxy, England at 
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the critical moment had escaped the taint of the inquisitio 
heretice pravitatis.” 

Witb constitutional law the authors do not profess to deal, 
but indirectly the book must have a great influence on con- 
stitutional studies, and will give another check to the ante- 
dating tendency from which even our greatest authorities are 
not wholly free. That the book should be somewhat dispro- 
portionate in its treatment, as the authors admit, necessarily 
results from the fact that some points may be taken as clearly 
established, while others have to be proved in greater detail. 
The chapter on procedure is shorter than we could have 
wished. To criticise the work in detail would be rash, but we 
may suggest with diffidence that in tracing the origin of trial 
by jury, the part played by the coroner and his jury is 
worth fuller investigation than it here receives. As a 
whole, however, we have nothing but gratitude to express for 
a work which goes far to redeem that neglect of its history 
which has too long been the scandal of English law. 





THE STORY OF ALEXANDER.* 
THE philosopher Kallisthenes, a favourite disciple of Aris- 
totle, had attended Alexander on his Oriental expedition, and 
for a time stood high in his esteem; but having censured his 
adoption of Persian habits, and advised the Hellenic warriors 
not to comply with his demand for adoration, he was put to 
death on a charge of conspiracy. It is generally admitted 
that Kallisthenes wrote a narrative of Alexander’s campaigns, 
which is no longer extant; butin the Alexandrian period, when 
literary forgeries were frequent, a work was circulated which 
Mr. Steele terms that of the Pseudo-Kallisthenes. His theory— 
that during the rule of the Ptolemies a tale was invented which 
represented Alexander to have been the son neither of Philip 
nor of Jupiter Ammon, but of the exiled Egyptian Monarch 
and magician, Anectanabus, and that this was done to render 
the natives tranquil under the rule of a Hellenic dynasty— 
seems well worthy of acceptance ; certainly the legend flattered 
the unsocial vanity and exclusiveness of the population. The 
story was soon augmented by numerous and more marvellous 
adventures, until the history of ‘ Macedonia’s madman” re- 
sembled the cairn raised over some departed hero, on which 
each wayfarer casts a stone. The original work was trans- 
fated into Latin by Julius Valerius early in the fourth 
century of our era, and also in the tenth by the Italian Leo; 
but we have no reason to suppose that they drew on their 
imaginations for any fabulous adventures. Mr. Steele 
informs us that the story was first introduced into Euro- 
pean literature by Alberic de Besancon early in the twelfth 
century; but we think it must have been known at least 
fifty years earlier. Alberic’s prose work is lost, but he 
also composed a poem on the same subject in deca- 
syllabic verse, probably the earliest specimen of the heroic 
pentameter to be found in any modern language. He ignored 
the Egyptian figment of Alexander’s illegitimacy, probably on 
moral grounds or from respect for his hero, but added many 
chivalrous adventures which we believe to have been the pro- 
duce of his own imagination. But a much more complete 
development of the legend was effected by Lambert of Tours 
and Alexander of Paris, who composed an epic poem in lines 
of fourteen syllables, hence called Alexandrines, a metre 
adopted by Chapman in his translation of Homer, and Drayton 
in his “Polyolbion”—poems which have not won from posterity 
all the esteem which they may deserve—and in a modified 
form by Scott and Macaulay. Several other poets and prose- 
writers took up the legend, added various “ deeds of chivalrous 
emprise,” and imparted to it a decidedly feudal and, as 
we think, an Oriental colouring. Thus this Romance of 
Alexander became to Western Europe what— 
** Thebes and Pelops’ line 
And the tale of Troy divine ” 

were to the rhapsodists of Hellas, a central point round which 
acycle of bards of more or less poetic fancy revolved. Eustace 
of Kent introduced the French work into England, but we 
have not ascertained by whom it was translated. Gower 
has introduced some episodes from it into his Confessio 
Amaniis and Chaucer speaks of it as being well known to 
all persons of culture. 

The Persians claim Alexander as of their race, and the son 
of that Darius whom he overthrew; this idea was probably 





borrowed from the legend of Cyrus the Elder dethronin, 
his grandfather Astyages, and the Arabs hold him to te 
been a native of their land, and originally named Mazdan= 
lord of the marches or boundaries. The unrestrained spirit 
of nationality too often leads to inaccuracy, as when Irish 
patriots assert that Alfred was educated in their country, an 
interesting fact which brutal Saxon historians have maliciously 
suppressed. 

Mr. Steele has given his readers a very agreeable and 

interesting narrative, collected from the writers we have men. 
tioned, and his book promises to be a favourite with the 
young, for whom it is probably intended. He would, we 
think, have added utility to amusement by affixing some notes 
pointing out the historical and geographical errors into which 
the medieval writers have fallen, and the sources whence 
some of the exploits related may have been derived. (er. 
tainly the schoolboy who believed that the city of Chalcedon 
was in Italy, or that Alexander conquered that country, 
would have to spend a bad quarter-of-an-hour in the head. 
master’s study, and the visit of the hero to the court of 
Darius in the disguise of a herald, was probably suggested 
by that of Alfred to the Danish camp. The dwarfs whom the 
Macedonians encountered represent the ideas entertained of 
the Mongolian Huns and Avars who had extended their 
depredations as far as Central Germany and the head of the 
Adriatic, and were believed to be of supernatural, or rather 
diabolic, origin; while the thick darkness which enveloped 
the hosts of Persia and Hellas, and put a stop to the 
engagement, arose from some glimmering recollection of the 
eclipse predicted by Thales, which so terrified the armies 
of Cyrus and Cresus. The man-eating horse Bucephalus is 
a revival of the cannibal steeds of the Thracian King 
Diomedes; and the maiden who poisoned by a kiss, was 
probably derived from a similar legend of an Oriental 
monarch, coupled with the skill in this species of pharmacy, 
for which Italian ladies were notorious, even as early as the 
best days of the Roman Republic, while her metamorphosis 
into a serpent may be traceable to the tale of the family of 
Lusignan, and the serpent-bride Melusina. 
We hope that Mr. Steele will persevere in his investigations 
of medieval romance and chivalry, in which department, 
though much has been done, yet much remains unexplored; 
and for this work, to judge from the book before us, he seems 
very well qualified. The Alexander Story and similar legends 
will give pleasure to the young and the imaginative, to the 
sentimental and the combative alike, but we fear that in this 
utilitarian age, some may be disposed to say to our author 
what the Cardinal Hippolito of Este said to Ariosto, “ Dove 
diavolo avete trovato tante fanfaluche ?” 





A NEW MASTER AND AN OLD* 

THE February number of the Portfolio is given to a study by 
Mr. Walter Armstrong of a living English or Scottish Master, 
Mr. Orchardson. It is a proceeding of doubtful wisdom to 
write books about living artists, but this study, half magazine 
article, half book, does not surpass the limits of modesty in 
scale or in pitch of eulogy. Some faults of proportion there 
are, but these spring less from the fact of the subject being 
contemporary, than from other causes. The patch of personal 
gossip comes in a little awkwardly, though it does help out the 
conception of the man’s character; and the difficulty which 
every writer on art finds in exactly defining the character of 
a painter leads to over much of the easier indulgence of 
general philosophy, to the discussion of “subject” and 
“object,” and so forth. But all this Mr. Armstrong does 
very intelligently and pleasantly. 

Mr. Orchardson is one of the few of our living painters 
who deserve to be singled out in this way and gravely ; 
discussed. To the general public he is one of a number 
of Academicians who have amused them with pictures 
of which the questions could be asked, What is he 
going todo? What is she goingtosay? Butitis just in 
the difference between this painter and the others that 
lies what the general public is unlikely to appreciate. 
Mr. Orchardson, who has a fanciful and modish side to 
his talent, a taste for Empire fashions, furniture, and bric-a- 
brac, and for Napoleon, has allowed these fancies to dictate 
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frequently the staging and the peopling of his canvases. 
But his eye for a figure! yes, and for a chair or a carpet 
even! it is the sensitive eye as against the dull and common 
eye of so many of the colleagues who share his subjects and 
talent for staging an incident. Again, as Mr. Armstrong 
points out, he shares in a fashion a certain tradition of 
technique in painting with other Scotchmen of his time,— 
Pettie, the Grahams, MacWhirter, McTaggart, &c.,—the 
tradition instilled into them in the school of Scott Lauder. 
But how different it has become in different hands! Pettie 
was near Orchardson at some points, but his was a 
swaggering spirit beside this sensitive one. Mr. Tom 
Graham has his share of this fine feeling, and McTaggart 
has a reputation in the North that ought to nerve some 
dealer to introduce him to London picture-seers. But 
Orchardson was the blossom of the school. It is in his por- 
traits that the full keenness of his talent appears,—most of 
allin the Sir Walter Gilbey, a masterpiece that will surely 
take rank among the finest portraits of the century. The 
power it displays supremely, that all his work displays in a 
measure, is for nervous, searching drawing, that finds the 
forms with delighted pains and caresses them with tender 
satisfaction. All over the canvas this survey extends, 
charming out of each part and object its virtue, taking as 
much from each as its value to the picture demands, and 
adding with each an expressive trait to the portrait. When 
you have acknowledged the wonderful account given of a 
characteristic face, you receive a train of secondary satis- 
faction from every inch of the work. The same is true of 
Master Baby, with the lovely painting of its cane sofa to 
admire when you have felt the portraiture. Or turn to the 
picture in the Diploma Gallery of the girl on a cliff, and 
follow the lines that defineherform. It is a Jesson in artistic 
definition. In other days, a painter of these powers would 
have been seized on by the Court to leave a tender and kindly 
image of the reigning house to posterity. 

As a colourist, Mr. Orchardson hasa parti pris, of course,— 
that of the back of old tapestry, as Chesneau puts it, but he 
executes beautiful variations within those limits. On this 
head Mr. Armstrong has some very sensible remarks. The 
volume is largely illustrated by reproductions of the pictures, 
and a few interesting studies which reproduce much better 
than the pictures. Welooked through the pages in the hope 
of finding an early picture from the Macdonald collection 
at Aberdeen, which struck us immensely, a good many years 
ago. So far as memory may be trusted, it had in it an 
overflow of beauty and feeling, such as one finds often in 
the first work of a great painter. Other qualities may be 
strengthened, but that first spring flush does not return. 

The March Portfolio deals with Claude Lorrain, and is by 
Mr. George Grahame. He puts the story of the artist’s life 
and production fairly well from the authorities, but there is 
in his critical touch a want of proportion, exactness, and 
sureness, that perhaps points to a young hand. He has no 
clear idea where Claude’s eternal place is. He is inclined 
needlessly to apologise for the master, and to treat with 
seriousness the famous assaults on unimportant parts of his 
work that were made by the intemperate advocacy of Mr. 
Ruskin’s genius. Nor is he very strong in his attempt to 
state the particular virtues of Claude. To instance these 
defects. He begins with an apology for the “ artificiality ” of 
Claude by a sweeping statement at the expense of the seven- 
teenth century. “The seeds of corruption sown by the 
sixteenth century began to germinate before that century 
had passed away. In the next, they produced the 
most noxious crop of weeds that ever choked the growth 
of Humanity...... The sixteenth century closed, as 
has been finely said, like a grave over the great art 
of the world. In the seventeenth, Velasquez and Vandyck 
alone sustain a dignity inherited from the past. In 
Holland is a new school of artists, some of whom strive to 
live with Nature and interpret her ways. From Rembrandt 
comes a flash of genius ......” Well, a century that pro- 
duced those giants—Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, Van- 
dyck, Hals, Claude, Poussin—was a fairly lively churchyard 
of art. Then again, in dealing with Claude’s colour, what a 
curious state of mind the following reveals :—‘ Take any 
piece of flesh-painting by either of these masters [Titian or 
Rembrandt]. It is false in colour now—we may doubt if ever 
. it was true—and yet it conveys the idea of flesh in a degree 





which many a true colourist fails to attain. Compare Ingres’ 
Source, or any of M. Bouguereau’s nudities.” Ingres—true 
colourist—Bouguereau—poor Titian and Rembrandt! Then 
there is a good deal about pseudo-classic sentiment and 
pseudo-classic architecture. Surely we can escape enough 
from a purely rustic ideal to recognise that Claude was 
within his right in associating with the noble land- 
scape he painted, the most dignified style of archi- 
tecture, and that the style belonging to the scene? 
Was he to plant English cottages or cathedrals in the 
Campagna, by way of being sincere? As for his groups 
of people, he felt so little strong on this minor point, 
that he often left their insertion to other hands, bargaining 
only for congruity in the lofty character of the legend. It is 
from the careless treatment of some of those incidents, as 
incidents, that Mr. Ruskin has drawn his sharpest jibes,— 
“the ineffable ignorance of the nature of the event and of the 
scene of it; the incapacity of conceiving anything, even 
in ignorance, which should be impressive.” Elsewhere he 
speaks of Claude as always missing the main point. It is 
himself who misses it; the main point is the solemn or radiant 
landscape effect. Mr. Ruskin himself allowed that Olaude 
had “set the sun in the heavens.” Mr. Grahame gives a 
curious account of this feat, from which you might suppose 
that the painter had done the impossible thing of reproducing 
in paint a source of dazzling light. 

Turner knew more about Claude’s place and merit than 
Turner’s eulogist. His emulation of the great men before 
him was ever full of respect and awe. When he measured 
himself against Wilson, he said to his engraver,—“ If we fail, 
we fail contending with giant powers;” and they surely 
attribute what would be their own small feelings to a great 
mind who suppose that when Turner directed his two 
pictures to be hung beside the Claudes, he thought he was 
extinguishing a rival. It was rather surely the desire of a 
disciple to take his place, not unworthy, beside his master. 

The best reproductions, in this case as in the other, are 
those of studies. We beg of the editor to give us in future 
numbers of the series a greater proportion of such less 
familiar work instead of reproducing well-known pictures. 
It is not every one who has enjoyed the rich collection of 
Claude’s drawings in the Print Room. 





THE GREAT DOMINION.* 
THESE two books together give an excellent picture of that 
wonderful and fascinating country which we call the Dominion 
of Canada—a country which stretches from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and is bounded on the north by the eternal frosts 
and snows of the Pole, and on the south by the frontier of 
the great English-speaking Republic. Mr. Parkin gives 
us brightly and clearly the facts and figures which the 
serious inquirer wants to know in regard to British North 
America, and tells of the social and political problems with 
which the Dominion is confronted. Mr. Sladen’s object is 
to be picturesque. He takes us through Canada in the 
cars of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and gossips pleasantly 
as he goes of the towns and cities which we pass on our 
road. If the letterpress of his book is liable to be some- 
what gaseous in quality, we can always fall back on the 
illustrations, which are indeed excellent. We know of no 
recent book on Canada which gives so pleasant an impression 
of the external characteristics of the Dominion. And truly 
it is a great country, and destined toa great future. Physi- 
cally it possesses everything which should belong to a noble 
nation. To raise the finest breed of men, there is wanted a 
climate cold enough to brace their bodies, and yet not so cold 
as to make life a dark and dreary struggle. But the habit- 
able Canada—the belt of country some five hundred miles 
north from the American frontier—has just such a climate. 
The summer is warm, and blest with flowers and fruits, and 
the winter, though keen and hard, is full of sunshine and 
brightness. It has the thrilling air which makes men hardy, 
and yet not dull and lethargic. But more than a healthful 
climate is wanted to grow a noble race. The element of 
natural beauty should be there. The sea beating on high 
cliffs, the sweep and pomp of rivers and lakes, the solemnity 





* (1) The Great Dominion: Studies of Canada, By Son Parkin, M.A. 
With Maps. London: Macmillan and Co. 1895.——(2.) On the Cars and Of: 
being the Journal of a Pilurimage ai the Qusen’s Highway to the East, from 
Halifaz in Nova Scotia to Victoria in Vancouver's Island, aoe Sladen. ! 
With Illustrations, London: Ward, Lock, and Bowden, le 
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and stillness of the mountain and the forest, all these are 
influences that tend to build up a great people. The endless 
undulations and soul-subduing monotony of Siberian plains 
will not let man give his heart its rights. But Canada has 
to admiration the element of natural beauty. Though she 
cannot claim the intimate loveliness of the parent islands, she 
has all that is wanted to touch and warm the soul. Lastly, 
Canada possesses to an extraordinary degree that natural 
wealth which man wants if he is to develop a high and per- 
manent civilisation. The soil throughout enormous districts 
is:the,richest in the world, and grows to perfection the crop 
which forms, and must always form, the staple of human 
food. ‘There is nothing grown which can touch the best 
Canadian wheat. ‘The mineral resources of the Dominion 
are only known in part; but enough has been discovered to 
make it certain that there are coal and iron and copper, and 
all the metals used in the arts, in inexhaustible quantities. 
Agair, Canada has in her forests a precious store of the most 
-aseful of all building materials. Canada has another source 
wof wealth which is of. incaleulable value, and all her own. 
‘Her natural inland waterways supply her with the cheapest 
dnd éasiest form of transport imaginable. Not only does the 
mighty St. Lawrence enable ocean-going steamers to lie along- 
“side the’ warehouses of her inland cities—the North Pacific 
Squadron lately went to Montreal—but the great lakes and 
the rivers that flow into them confer on vast tracts of 
country set deep in the heart of the American continent the 
inestimable blessings of cheap carriage. 

Unquestionably, Canada is the land of the coming genera- 
tion, the land of the twentieth century, for in Canada alone 
can now be found an abundance of good unoccupied land 
suitable to tillage by Europeans. In the United States the 
best land is gone,—the cream has been skimmed. In Canada 
there is still plenty of room for the hungriest of land-hungry 
men,—the Western farmer. Mr. Parkin brings this fact out 
strongly—the fact that Canada is the coming land—and it 
was confirmed only the other day by an American telegram 
in the: Times, which described the influx of Western farmers 
from across the border. Here is the passage from Mr. 
Parkin’s book :— 

“A new and highly interesting factor has lately appeared in 
the settlement of the North-West. The United States have 
become an important recruiting-ground for immigrants. In the 
Eastern Provinces I had heard of a movement northward from 
the Western States towards the Alberta and Saskatchewan 
districts. On inquiry at the land office at Winnipeg I was shown 
long lists of receipts for first payments on lands in the Prince 
Albert districts made by farmers in Dakota, Nebraska, Washing- 
ton, and even as far south as Kansas. These men had already 
moved into the country, or were preparing to do so in the coming 
spring. At Calgary a more striking proof of the reality of the 
movement wasthrust upon me. In going northward to Edmonton 
I found myself spending a not very comfortable, but highly 
interesting, day in a train packed with emigrants, men, women, 
and children, most of whom were removing from a single district 

in the State of Washington to the banks of the Saskatchewan. I 
learned that the northward trains from Calgary for some 
time: before had been crowded in a like way. In conversation 
with the immigrants it was easy to discover the explanation 
of this new and unexpected movement of population. ‘Land 
is getting to be land on this continent,’ one of whom re- 
‘marked to me in Western idiom, The rush into a newly opened 
district, such as that which took place at Oklahoma a few years 
ago, illustrates the extent to which land-hunger is already felt in 
the United States. Guided by an instinct almost like that which 
directed the buffalo to the fertile feeding-grounds of the Sas- 
katchewan, the tide of population which filled up the older 
Western States and flowed on to the less fertile regions of Dakota, 
or to the mountain districts with their limited farming lands, 

» ‘seems now to have taken a bend northward. If the expectations 
of its pioneers are fulfilled, it seems probable that this movement 

, will become very considerable during the next few years. My 
latest information shows that it was kept up through the spring 
and summer of the year which has just ended. These immigrants 
are of aclass which the North-West most of all wants, Many 
are Canadians returning after trying their fortunes in the United 
States. Most seem to be bringing with them money, horses, 
‘ eattle,‘and household equipment. Best of all, they bring skill in 
|, pioneering work and acquaintance with its conditions, in these 
points having an infinite superiority over the emigrant direct 
om Europe. It was striking to observe the confidence and reliance 
upon their own resources with which these men, accompanied by 
their wives and children, faced the task of finding homes for 
themselves north of the Saskatchewan in the months of October 
and November, when the long, severe winter was all before them. 
They were doing it in order to be ready for a good spring’s work.” 
It is of good omen that a land so noble “a fortress framed 
for freedom’s hands,” and for the growth of a great and 


noble community should have for its inhabitants so: hardy, 








so independent, and so wholesome a race as the Canadians, 
They are the English Swiss of the American Continent, 
Than the French Canadians, none guard better the sacred 
charities of hearth and home. They form an element in the 
population of the highest value. The English Canadians are 
in every sense a picked stock. Theirs is the best and most 
adventurous blood of England and Scotland, and they drew 
from America a worthy addition in the Loyalists. We have 
not a word to say against the men who followed Washington 
and raised the banner of the Stars and Stripes; but the 
Loyalists who, rather than separate from England, broke 
up ‘their’ homes and journeyed north, were clearly men of 
grit and character. The men who own Canada, who direct 
its fortunes, and who hold out the hand to emigrants both 
from the Old World and the New, are worthy of the land 
they live in. 

We have said so much of Canada in general, that we have 
little space left to deal with Mr. Parkin’s work in detail. It 
is crowded with interesting things, and gives an excellent, 
and yet temperate, account of the Dominion. Of the things 
which struck us most in reading his pages, we will name the 
account of how the North Pacific Squadron was reinforced 
by sending a body of Blue-jackets from Halifax to Vancouver 
in one of the expresses of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It 
only took a fortnight from England to place the Blue-jackets 
on board the ships. A very interesting portion of Mr. Parkin’s 
book is that which notes the contrast between Canadian and 
Australian opinion as regards State action. The Canadians 
would not tolerate what the Australians seem specially to 
desire, the direct intervention of the State in the details of 
daily life. Of Mr. Sladen’s book we will only say, in addition 
to what we have said already, that the pictures show how very 
Swiss is the character of the mountain scenery of the Far 
West. The photogravure of Lake Louise looks like a picture 
of one of the Engadine Lakes on a large scale. Again, the 
plate of a glacier on Mount Hermit looks exactly like a 
photograph of a scene in the Bernese Oberland. 

We will end our notice of these interesting Canadian books 
with a word of advice to the Canadian people. They want 
to see their North-West territories fill up quickly with 
capable citizens, and to secure this end they give grants 
of lands on easy terms. If they are wise, they will do yet 
one thing more,—abandon Protection, and as far as possible 
adopt Free-trade. If they do, and if the American farmers can 
be made to see that they can not only get good land cheap in 
Canada, but that when they are there they can buy machinery, 
clothes, and household stuffs 30 per cent. cheaper than in 
the States, they will soon flock into the Dominion. The 
Canadians have a splendid opportunity for filling up a 
portion of their country during the next quarter of a century. 
If only they will adopt Free-trade, they will take not a partial 
but a full advantage of that opportunity. Under Free-trade, 
Canada would become the farmer’s paradise. But that, we 
take it, is what in their hearts the Canadians want it to 
become. When it has become the farmer’s paradise, manu- 
factures will come of themselves, and come to stay. 





ANCIENT EGYPT.* 

Herr Erman’s translator should not have ignored so 
entirely in her preface the work of English scholars on the 
subject of Egyptian life. She writes:—‘The need of a 
popular work on the manners and customs of Ancient Egypt 
has long been felt by the English public. Herr Erman 
supplied this need in Germany by the publication of his 
MAgypten, but no English scholar has attempted to fill this 
gap in Egyptian literature since the time of Wilkinson.” We 
certainly have nothing so complete as the book which Miss 
Tirard introduces to the English public; but we have not 
been left entirely in the dark. Miss Amelia B. Edwards and 
Mr. Budge might at least have been named; both covered 
part of the ground which is taken in its entirety by the very 
handsome volume before us. 

The preliminary chapters.on the “ Land ” and the “ People” 
of Egypt, and the sketch of Egyptian history, are all that can 
be desired for compression and lucidity. In the matter of 
chronology, Herr Erman follows Edward Meyer, giving 
2830 B.C. as the beginning of the “Old Empire,” with the 
proviso, however, that this is the lowest date that can be 





* Life in Ancient Egypt. Desc ibed by Adolf Erman, Translated by H.M. 
Tirard.. London ?'Macmillan and Co, 1894, t . 
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reconciled with the knowledge that we possess. (Burgsch 
makes it nearly a thousand years earlier.) The , subject 
proper of the book begins with chap. iv., “The King and 
his Court,” and is carried on in those that follow, entitled 
respectively “ Political Conditions under the Old Empire” 
(the Middle Empire being included in the Old), and ‘ Political 
Conditions under the New Empire.” All this is very carefully 
done, a comparatively small number of pages representing 
the result of much labour. Perhaps the most important of 
Herr Erman’s conclusions is that the “Constitution of the 
Old Empire was one of decentralisation,” the organisms of the 
yarious districts being held together by the central power of a 
public treasury. When, after the period of darkness that 
intervenes between the Middle and the New Empire, we come 
again into the light, a great change has taken place :— 

“Under the New Empire the provincial Governments on which 
the old State rested, have entirely disappeared; there are no 
longer any monarchs ; the old aristocracy has made way for royal 
officials, and the landed property has passed out of the hands of 
the old families into the possession of the Crown and the great 
temples.” 

Oar author goes on to illustrate this state of things by the 
analogy of Mehemet Ali’s destruction of the Mamelukes, and 
adds: “In Gen. xlvii. these conditions [the Royal proprietor- 
ship of all land but the temple endowments] are declared to 
be due to the clever policy of Joseph.” The Hebrew historian 
may, it is probable, have dwelt too exclusively on the effects 
of this policy—this is a characteristic of biographers ancient 
and modern—but, on the other hand, it is easy to believe that 
such a policy may have been one of the effective causes in 
bringing about the change. Anyhow, it is an interesting fact 
that the sojourn of the Hebrew people in Egypt, an incident 
which has left surprisingly little trace on the country, should 
have coincided with this revolution. 

It is not surprising to find that a despotism of this kind 
had its inherent weaknesses which, sooner or later, made 
themselves felt. It was essentially military in its origin, and 
a military Monarchy must one day come, if it is hereditary, 
to a King who cannot command. The incompetent successor 
of great conquerors must either attempt a task to which he is 
anequal and lose his prestige by defeat, or he must hand over 
his armies to Generals who almost inevitably become usurpers. 
The civil functions of the State, for want of a governing 
class not remote from the throne, fall into the hands of 
favourites who are probably slaves, and the priestly class, 
secure in its ever-increasing possessions, becomes a perpetual 
danger. All these consequences resulted in Egyptian history, 
and all might be illustrated from the story of other empires, 
ancient and modern. 

Of successful conspiracies we do not, of course, expect to 
find any account. They are implicitly recorded in changes of 
succession. Of unsuccessful attempts in this direction we 
have a typical instance in what is known as the “ Harem 
Conspiracy,” in the reign of Rameses III. (thirteenth century), 
A certain Tey, whose position we do not know, but who may 
have been one of the wives of the predecessor of Rameses, 
Setnacht, intrigued on behalf of her son Pentuére. The great 
officials of the harem were first won over; without them it 
would not have been possible to communicate with the outer 
world. The commander of the troops on the southern frontier, 
who had a sister in the harem, was next secured. Other means 
of obtaining the end desired, the substitution of Pentuére 
for the reigning Monarch, were tried. Wax figures, made 
after a model prescribed in a roll of magic purloined from 
the King’s own library, were introduced into the palace. It 
was supposed that the health of Pharaoh could be thus 
damaged. (How curiously this reminds one of the accusa- 
tion brought by our own Edward IV. against the servants of 
his brother Clarence of similar practices against the life of 
Lord Beauchamp!) As it turned out, the conspiracy was 
discovered. Pharaoh, alarmed by a danger which threatened 
him so nearly as these foes in his own household, intrusted 
the inquiry to a special commission. Still he was not safe. 
Three of the six commissioners went over to the enemy. A 
second body was appointed, and it is probably their report 
that we have. Among other matters, we find the King’s own 
instructions to them. How we are reminded of Rome as 
Tacitus describes it under the rule of the Casars. “ You will 
go and question them [the supposed offenders], and those who 
must die you will cause to die by their own hand.” 


Another judicial proceeding, but, as was indeed the case 








with that described above, not conducted by the regular 
Courts, belongs to the reign of Rameses 1X. During the 
interval between the two Monarchs, a change for the worse 
had taken place in Egyptian affairs. The successors of the 
third Rameses had little of his vigour. We are reminded, as 
we read of them, of the unworthy successors of Olovis. In 
the days of the Rameses IX. (about 1100 B.C.) the quiet 
of the palace was terribly disturbed by the report that the 
tombs of the Kings had been systematically rifled. A com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the matter. Their 
report was to the effect that one only of the royal tombs had 
suffered. This was the pyramid of King Sebekemsaf. From 
this the bodies of the King and his consort had been removed. 
The thieves, who were eight in number, chiefly temple-ser- 
vants of the god Amon, had found a rich booty of gold and 
jewels. What they or others had got elsewhere does not 
appear; for though one only of the royal tombs had been 
rifled, private sepulchres had suffered extensively. A few 
years later, such was the weakness of the State, the thieves 
had everything their own way. Unable to prevent their 
depredations by force, the priests removed the bodies of the 
great Monarchs of the New Empire to a place where they 
were protected by obscurity, not by strong masonry or by 
guards. The mummies of Rahsekenen, who had commenced 
the movement which ended in the expulsion of the Shepherds, 
of Amenhotep I. of Thothmes, Second and Third of the 
name, were removed to a pit among the mountains. The 
secret was kept for nearly three thousand years; in fact, it 
has been discovered only within our own time. 


Some curious details, which seem to indicate the weakness 
of the executive, belong to the same period which was dis- 
turbed by the great tomb-scandal. These concern the artisans, 
carpenters, workers in metal, and the like, who were employed 
in the City of the Dead at Thebes. Apparently, these men 
had an easy time; they were permitted to take holiday for 
two months at a time, but were allowed their rations of fish, 
pulse, corn, and beer, if indeed the “jugs” which appear in 
their allowances may be so interpreted. Unfortunately, the 
rations were not punctually issued, and the workmen had to 
strike. They began by stopping at home; afterwards they 
proceeded to demonstrate by going in a body to Thebes. 
Finally they got their due, but had to bribe one of the officials 
to further their cause. Even in the more prosperous days of 
of Rameses III., the same troubles had occurred. On one 
occasion, the Governor is found excusing himself by declaring 
that the granaries were empty. At the same time, Rameses 
was giving nearly two hundred thousand sacks of corn yearly 
to the temples. As Herr Erman remarks, bad administration 
is a chronic malady of Egypt. Just now, it is possible, re- 
lieved, but certain to break out again, should French jealousy, 
or “ Little England” meanness, succeed in withdrawing from 
it the benefit of English protection. 

The abundant details of family and personal life which are 
brought together in Herr Erman’s work, are of the most 
varied interest. A “Scribe,” who may be roughly compared 
with a “collector” in British India, writes to complain of the 
locality in which he was stationed. If he wished to build a 
house, there were no brickmakers; if there were brickmakers, 
there was no straw. There was nothing to do except to watch 
the birds and to fish. The dates were uneatable. Nothing 
abounded but flies and dogs. When he went out for a walk, 
five hundred dogs were waiting at his door to go with him. 
As may be supposed, the people find more serious wrongs to 
complain of than the officials. One Thothmes, a servant of 
the Temple of Thoth, complains of his taxation. He had to 
furnish yearly skins, sticks made with inlaid work, worth 
about a pound of copper, somewhat more than four gallons of 
corn, as much meal, and a quantity of paper. On the other 
hand, his allowances were not paid regularly. A brighter 
side of Egyptian life is to be found under the head 
of “ Recreation.” Fishing with the rod, and spearing 
fish were favourite amusements. So was hunting, for 
which, of course, the Egyptian had to go further a-field; 
though animals that are not now to be found nearer 
the Soudan, then haunted the deserts and hills that hemmed 
in the cultivated land of Egypt. A variety of the tournament 
was practised. Boatmen stood up in their bullrush-skiffs, 
and aimed at each other with long poles. Bull-fights were 
very popular. Dancing and music were the accompaniments 
of every festival, the men singing with accompaniment, the 
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women without. Food was commonly plentiful, the lower 
classes living much on fish. (The Nile fish, by the way, havea 
very bad character.) The most favourite dish of the rich was 
the goose. The children had toys which curiously resemble 
our own. Among the relics that have come down to us we 
have a crocodile with a mouth that opens and shuts, and a 
jointed doll—a slave pounding corn—that can be worked with 
strings. But it is impossible to give any adequate idea of 
the wealth of information that has been brought together by 
Herr Erman. The illustrations are abundant and good, 
including eleven full-page plates and many hundreds that 
occur in the text. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Elizabeth Jane Whately. By her Sister. (Seeley and Co.)— 
Here we have told to us the story of Jane Whately, who 
was so helpful to her father, Archbishop Whately, in the later 
years of his life, and who after his death spent the remainder of 
her days—she was born in 1822, and died in 1893—in literary 
work and missionary enterprise abroad. This is, in fact, the 
simple biography of a simple woman, who, not troubled with 
religious doubt, most emphatically acted up to the creed that she 
held. She was fond of writing, but, as her sister and biographer 
says, “ All that Jane Whately wrote, with the exception of two or 
three little works on elementary education and her book on 
synonyms, bore more or less directly on the truths of Christianity.” 
When it is borne in mind that Jane Whately was in delicate 
health from childhood, and latterly, at all events, was a martyr to 
bronchitis, it must be allowed that she succeeded in getting a 
marvellous amount of happiness out of the rather circumscribed 
life that of necessity she led. Passages from her journal, dealing 
with her travels in Spain, Italy, and Egypt, indicate that she had 
a keen eye for scenery and antiquities, and might have written 
of them in the spirit, and even in the style, of Marianne North. 
As things are, this memoir of a good woman who lived energeti- 
cally in the performance of the duties that seemed to lie nearest 
to her, and who died happily, deserves to be widely read. It is 
written in perfect taste. 


A Double Cherry. By M.E. Winchester. (Seeley and Co.)— 
This is a story of the painstaking kind that, without being 
obtrusively religious, are meant to “do good,” and which Miss 
Winchester can produce with greater ease than almost any 
of her contemporaries. The two boys, Claude and Roy, who 
constitute the “ double cherry,” are the sons of a father who has 
seen better days, and their mission in this volume is to love and 
stand by each other at all hazards. The death of their father 
separates them, but only for a time, and enables them to undergo 
a discipline in which friends and enemies both play a part. The 
more sorely tried of the two brothers is the elder and robuster, 
Claude, for he is falsely accused of theft, and by way of punish- 
ment is made to spend a time on board the reformatory-ship, 
‘Akbar.’ He escapes, however; Roy is enabled to join him, and 
all ends well and comfortably for them, through their discovery 
of an eccentric and miserly relative, the proprietor of a mysterious 
Hawk Hollow, and a muscular Christian of a clergyman, who 
turns out also to be Cousin Gerard. Both of the boys are well 
sketched, and so are their humble friends, Isaac, Ruth and Israel. 
Perhaps the story might have been judiciously compressed in 
parts. But otherwise it is as admirable in execution as it is 
wholesome in tendency. Miss Winchester is possessed of a power 
of Dickensian description which ought to stand her in good stead 
should she try more ambitious fiction than that of the kind of 
which A Double Cherry is so admirable a specimen. 


Ivan the Terrible: his Life and Times. By Austen Pember, M.A. 
(A. P. Marsden.)—Mr. Pember has thought the accession of a 
new Czar a good occasion for the revival of the story of Ivan the 
Terrible. Most folk will be inclined to say absit omen, and yet, 
as Mr. Pember says and shows, Ivan’s career was important as 
well as awful,—“ important as concerns the expansion of the 
Russian dominion, important with regard to the checks adminis- 
tered to the Tartars, and the consequent decline of Mahom- 
medanism in Eastern Europe, and important with respect to the 
tardy development of the Russian people, whose centuries of sub- 
servience it largely explains.” Mr. Pember’s book will be found 
an interesting and (in tone) moderate account of an awful period 
even for Russian history. As one reads, one is tempted to come 
to the conclusion—as the only charitable one under the circum- 
stances—that Ivan was essentially a madman. Mr. Pember’s 
book would have been even more satisfactory than it is had it 
been better condensed. 





(Gay and Bird.)—This is a typical Australian story rather of 
the “squatter aristocracy” than of the “ bushranging” or 
“bail-up” sort. The Darleys, a family belonging to Melbourne 
but originally from Liverpool, whose head has had reverses, 
resolve to try their fortunes in what is apparently one of the 
worst of their purchases,—a tract of some two thousand acres of 
land situated some twenty-five miles inland from the south-coast 
of Victoria, and commonly known as Dingo-Dingo. The Darleys, 
after their removal to Dingo-Dingo, have their trials, their 
business ups and downs, their joys, and, above all, their loye- 
makings, quite in the style of an English middle-class family 
in a provincial town. George Darley, the eldest son and main- 
stay of the family, has red hair, but otherwise he is a most 
excellent and pushing young man. He is fascinated by, and in 
due course manages to win, a certain mysterious, proud, and 
beautiful “ Girl of the Gonga.” And the Darleys have a cousin, 
the pretty, piquant Louie Foster, who is the true heroine of the 
book, and who completely subjugates John Peter Stewart, a 
gawky athletic settler with a mother that apron-strings him too 
much. And there is a mysterious “ailing medico,” and so forth, 
and so forth. We have said enough to show what sort of a story 
The Darleys of Dingo-Dingo is, and that the end of it must be 
an embarrassment of riches in the way of marriages. The book 
is very enjoyable and Australian, and thoroughly wholesome. 


All That Was Possible. By Howard O. Sturgis. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—There is a great deal of cleverness of a 
kind that sometimes recalls “ John Oliver Hobbes,” in this slight 
story. It is eminently fashionable, being but an “ episode,’— 
and an “episode” in the life of an actress. “Mrs.” Sybil 
Crofts, “comedian,” is of course not married, but has been 
“under the protection” of a young aristocrat. He is compara- 
tively “exemplary.” His mother says, “ Dear Medmenham gives 
me no anxiety,” although (or because) “a little bird tells me 
there is a liaison of some sort with quite a superior sort of girl.” 
Sybil herself has helped to reform George by way of preparation, 
as events turn out, for his marriage with Lady Florence Marlowe. 
*I cured him of gambling; he only did it because he was bored ; 
and of drinking brandy-and-soda in the morning.” Like most 
“protectors” on the stage and in fiction, George treats ‘“ Mrs.” 
Crofts with “kindness,” in the way of an annual allowance after 
desertion. So she is able to go with her maid, Virginie—Virginie 
is a delightful because not too French sketch—to a lonely part of 
Wales. There poor Sybil discovers, in a variety of ways, that she 
cannot escape from what, in her heart, and owing to her birth and 
education, she does not regard as a “sin.” She is still fascinating, 
and, to do her justice, she is no adventuress; had she been 
such she could scarcely have been on terms of intimacy with the 
“Dear Milly” to whom she tells her story in letters. Firsta 
young lad falls in love with her, and then his guardian. The 
latter, Robert Henshaw, is a “ strong” and apparently good man, 
and she takes for granted that the love-making he indulges in is 
meant to end in marriage. She discovers that he contemplates 
only “ protection,” that, in fact, he believes that she, having been 
a“ mistress ” once, must be a “ mistress ” to the end of her chapter. 
This discovery, and her subsequent running away from Henshaw, 
bring a peculiar but clever and delicately written story to a some- 
what abrupt but not unnatural end. Of the fashionable but essen- 
tially repellent class of books to which it belongs, All That Was 
Possible is one of the least objectionable that we have seen. 


The Mermaid. By L. Dougall. (Richard Bentley and Son.)— 
Eccentricity is the chief characteristic of this undoubtedly in- 
genious story, which deals almost entirely with a region—the 
north-west coast of Prince Edward’s Island—which, up to the 
present time, fiction has left severely alone. The secret of the 
mermaid, or rather of the girl who personates a mermaid, is kept 
a little too long, and the adventures of the queer young doctor, 
Caius Simpson, before he finds the woman whom, unconsciously 
rather than consciously, he is in search of, are rather too much 
spun out. There is, of course, a woman in the story,—the girl 
who plays the mermaid, and who in the middle of the story appears 
as a married woman with an odious husband. Finally, there is 
a masterful and even murderous man, O’Shea, who is destined to 
rid Josephine Le Maitre of the odious husband, and apparently 
to leave her to marry Caius. Altogether, The Mermaid is a book 
of promise or possibility rather than of performance. 


In Verse and Out of It. By Bernard Fielding. (Digby and 
Long.)—We do not see anything especially ‘“‘ metaphysical” in 
these “studies and stories,” unless indeed “ metaphysical” is 
the same as “unnatural.” This quality is most fully developed 
in the “Senior Curate of St. Jude’s.” What a pity, we thiuk, 
that the ingenious Professor who is studying the language of 
monkeys did not know this same Senior Curate. “He withdrew 
from her hold, and went up close to one of the cages, saying 
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all, but only like a hard guttural noise, that rose here and there 
into a shrill scream.” But, perhaps, if it had not been for the 
Professor, we should never have heard of the Senior Curate. 


Majesty. By Louis Couperus. Translated by A. Teixera de 
Maltos and Ernest Dawson. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—We should 
enjoy this novel more, for it is undeniably well-written, if we 
knew what it was all about, if we could identify the City of 
Lipara, the Empress Elizabeth, Herman, her nephew, Prince of 
Gothland, Prince Othoman, the Countess Héléne, and all the 
various persone who play their part in this little drama of politics 
and love. Would it have been infra dignitatem to have added a 
key ? 

Furness and Cartmel Notes. By Henry Barber, M.D. (Elliot Stock, 
London ; Atkinson, Ulverston.)—The earliest history, and the 
time before history, of which there are considerable remains, 
are first treated by Dr. Barber. These chapters he follows with 
a discussion on “ Local Etymology,” with a list of Place and 
Family Names. From this part of his subject he proceeds to 
give his “ Notes” on various places of interest, arranging them 
in alphabetical order. Among the most important of them are 
Cartmel Priory Church, Furness Abbey, one of the chief Cister- 
cian Houses of England, and Ulverston. Nota few interesting 
matters are to be found in these and other papers. Among the 
latter Swarthmoor Hall, connected as it is with the name of 
George Fox, may be mentioned. Swarthmoor Hall belonged to 
Judge Fell. His widow married George Fox, thereby forfeiting 
the estate, which went to her daughters. This did not disturb 
the harmony of the family. It was with some land bought from 
his step-daughters that Fox endowed the Friends’ Meeting-House 
(the Friends were to meet there when they did not meet at 
Swarthmoor Hall). Susanna Fell’s account-book (September 
25th, 1673—August 15th, 1678), has been fortunately preserved. 
This young lady and her sister Rachel seem not to have adhered 
to Friends’ simplicity in dress. She has her stockings dyed sky- 
blue, and her petticoat red, and buys “a black alamode whiske 
for Sister Rachel” at the cost of 2s. She also buys for herself 
“a vizard mask and a hat.” Some of the prices are interesting. 
“A fat sheep ” bought “when William Penn was here,” cost 
7s. 6d. Dogs seem to have been cheap, 6d. being given fora 
sheep-dog, and 4d. fora whelp. A pair of ploughing-oxen sold 
for £10 18s. 10d. The volume eoncludes with a list of trees and 
shrubs found in the district. 


Discords. By George Egerton. (John Lane.)—This book 
should be a very precious thing to any one with leanings for 
pessimism. “George Egerton’s” music of life is all discords. 
“Lust hard by Hate” is the theme which she best loves to 
treat. Possibly there are readers who will be pleased with her 
dismal threnodies over everything that is pure and hopeful in 
life. And when she tries, as in her last story—if story it can be 
called—to take what she would call a brighter tone, she is cer- 
tainly even more tedious, and, to our taste at least, more repulsive. 
We can but hope of “George Egerton,” as of other writers, that 
the ferment of rebellion against laws that are old as society 
may some day work itself out. Meanwhile, the process is very 
nauseous to those who have anything to do with it. 


Britain’s Naval Power: a Short History of the Growth of the 
British Navy. By Hamilton Williams, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is a pleasant little book. But when we have read Mr. 
Williams’s modest preface we cannot help feeling that he might 
have written it on a somewhat more ambitious scale. The read- 
ing of the text confirms this view. We want, in fact, some well- 
written and careful naval history in brief which shall deal with 
the subject in the full light of modern historical investigation. 
Such a book should contain the substance of all the admirable 
lives of the Admirals which Professor Laughton has contri- 
buted to “The Dictionary of National Biography,” and in 
which it is not too much to say he has entirely rewritten 
the naval history of England. To write this, Mr. Williams 
has all the necessary qualifications, and when he revises 
this book we hope that he will reconsider especially what he 
has said about the trial of Byng. He states, what a good many 
others have stated, that Byng was “acquitted of cowardice and 
found guilty simply of an ‘error in judgment,’” whereas Pro- 
fessor Laughton, in an excellent review of the trial, tells us 
that, “ neither in the charge against Admiral Byng, nor in the 
Article of War under which he was found guilty, nor in the 
sentence pronounced on him, is there a single word about ‘ error 
of judgment.’” It was surely the ‘Marlborough’ also, not the 
‘ Defence,’ on which occurred the scene sketched on p.181. If 
this book is intended for those connected with the sea, we can 
Suggest two other modifications. There might be more detail as 
to naval manceuvres, and more matter as to the administration of 
the Navy and the manning of the ships. With these limitations 


stated, we can praise the brightness of the narrative and the skill 
with which a difficult subject is made to assume a narrative form 
at all. 


The Marches of Wales. By Charles G. Harper. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—The critic approaches Mr. Harper delicately, for 
he learns from the dedication to this book that Mr. Harper 
reads reviews, and sees how commonly the art of criticism 
is mistaken rather as the opportunity for fault-finding than 
the due exercise of appreciation,—which seems rather unfair 
to the critic, considering how often the two processes are 
identical. However, we can say that Mr. Harper has written a 
lively account of a walk from the Severn to the Dee, and has 
illustrated it from his sketch-book. “ Grosmont Castle, Evening,” 
is somewhat terrific; but many of the drawings convey the im- 
pression intended very well indeed. On the whole, we should say 
that Mr. Harper succeeds better in landscape than in figure 
drawing; but this may be a judgment based on insufficient 
evidence, as he is naturally more concerned with things than 
men. There is a good deal of history interwoven in the 
course of the narrative, but not too much. The Herberts, 
the Mortimers, and the Clares naturally suggest occasional 
disquisitions, aud in general they are to the point. It is 
perhaps pedantic to object to the assertion (p. 179) that 
“ Richard III. was childless,” but when the author continues, 
“and the only survivor of his race was the Princess Elizabeth, 
sole remaining daughter of Edward IV.,” we decline to follow 
him, for we cannot summarily dispose of Edward’s family. There 
was other Mortimer blood in existence too, so that in any case 
Richard III. was not the last representative of the Mortimer 
stock. We do not, again, take quite the same view of Marten 
the regicide, as Mr. Harper does. It is quite possible, it is even 
probable, that he never planned the assassination of Cromwell 
at all, and that Lilburne was mistaken in his account of the 
matter. The first Earl of Pembroke (p. 62) was beheaded at 
Northampton, not in the more picturesque position which Mr. 
Harper assigns; a reference to Sir James Ramsay’s history would 
have added a detail to the description of Edgecote, for it stirs the 
blood to hear of the two brothers twice cutting their way through 
“the battle” with pole-axes. But we must, to please Mr. Harper, 
avoid fault finding. We should like, however, to protest most 
strongly against observations such as those which are made on 
pp. 240 and 241. 


A Girl’s Folly. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. 
(F. V. White and Co.)—It is of very little use to waste space in 
the critical appraisement of a novel which is a work of manufac- 
ture, not of art, and in which even the manufacturing processes 
have been very carelessly conducted. In A Girl’s Folly the story 
is simply thrown together with hardly an attempt at anything 
like organic coherence; the characters, with one or two excep- 
tions, are quite unreal; the murder which helps to bring about 
the dénouement is committed without a motive, or with a 
motive that is ludicrously inadequate ; and we can find nothing 
attractive in the beok except a certain vivacity in which Mrs, 
Pender Cudlip’s novels are seldom deficient. 


Booxs Recrivep.—Muggleton College: its Rise and Fall (A. 
Constable) ; Half-Howrs with an Old Golfer, by “ Calamo Currente” 
(G. Bell and Sons) ; Spain, Portugal, the Bible, by J. E. B. Mayor, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Bowes); The Past History of Ireland, by 8. 
E. B. Bouverie-Pusey (Fisher Unwin); The Vital Virtues, by C. 
Silvester Horne, M.A. (J. Clarke and Co.) ; The Training of Girls 
for Work, by Edith A. Barnett (Macmillan) ; Little Merry Face, 
by Clara Mulholland (Burns and Oates) ; Newfoundland : as It Isin 
1894, by Rev. M. Harvey (Kegan Paul) ; Metropolitan Householders’ 
Guide, by R. E. De Vesian (Horace Cox) ; Johnson’s Life of Dryden, 
by F. Ryland, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons); Byron, Shelley, Keats (J. 
Bumpus) ; Voices of the Past (Skeffington and Son); John Stuart 
Mill, by C. Douglas, M.A. (Blackwood) ; Commitment, Detention, 
Care, and Treatment of the Insane, edited by Blumer and Richard- 
son (The Scientific Press); Biblewomen and Nurses, Vol. XI. 
(Cassell); Aunt Mai’s Annual (A. Constable) ; Korea (Verlag von 
Carl Reissner, Dresden); The Expositor, Vol. X. (Hodder and 
Stoughton); Glossaries to S. R. Crockett’s The Stickit Minister, 
The Raiders, and The Lilac Sun-Bonnet, compiled by P. Dudgeon 
(Fisher Unwin) ; Air, Water, and Disinfectants, by C. M. Aikman, 
M.A. (S.P.C.K.) ; Handbook of Tactics, by Captain W. H. James 
(Gale and Polden); Sita, and other Poems, by Mrs. Aylmer 
Gowing (Elliot Stock) ; Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books VII.-VIIL., by 
A. W. Verity, M.A. (Cambridge Press); Christ Our Example, by 
Lady Mary Herbert (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) ; Lays of the 
Links (D. Douglas); Philoctetes, and other Poems, by J. E. Nes- 
mith (Riverside Press); Poems of Dunbar, by H. Haliburton (W. 
Scott); A Patch of Pansies, by J. Edmund V. Cooke (Putnam) ; 
How to Read the Prophets, Part 5, by the Rev. B. Blake, B.D. (T. 








and T. Clark) ; Wordsworth, Southey, Landor (Macmillan and Co.); 
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The Baptist Handbook, 1895 (Clarke and Co.) ; A Clear Case of Super- 
natural, by R. Lucas (Hatchards) ; Sunshine and Shade, by Finlay 
Craig (A. Elliot); The Religion of the Brain, by Henry Smith 
(Watts and Co.); Fry’s London Charities, edited by John Lane 
(Chatto and Windus). 
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Messrs, LIBERTY invite inspection of their large 
and exclusive Stock of 


“LIBERTY” 


EASTERN EASTERN CARPETS and RUGS. 
CARPET S | Being large Buyers and direct Importers, Messrs. 
AND Liberty can offer special facilities in regard to 
RUGS | Variety of Design, Excellence of Quality and 


Specially Imported, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 
post-free, } ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid., Regent Street, London, W. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


N R. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUOES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 
Consultations free. 


| Colouring, Uncommon Sizes, and Economy in 
Price. 
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SIGHT. 
“OUR EYES,” 
§IxTEENTH Epir10n, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling. 








EBENHAM and FREEBODY 


have now on view a 


COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
(Mainly English XVIII, Century), 
Including very fiue specimens by Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite, Mahew and Ince, Shearer and 
Sheraton. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY have 
AND taken special pains to get together a large variety 
of pieces of OLD SATINWOOD Furniture, both 
inlaid and painted, which gives a particular 

interest to this Exhibition, 
A detailed Catalogue and Price-List (with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Illustrations by K. M. 


MAHOGANY. 
Warren) will be sent, po-t-free, ou application. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WS¥one stReer, 


LONDON, W 
The TIMES, Dec. 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “Our DAUGHTERS” :— 
“What will the little stock of accamulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 


ANTIQUE 
SATINWOOD 








THE QUESTION 1s ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
under its 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Ohildren’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capital, under one contract. 
The safe-keeping and repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantee 
unsurpassed by that of any financial institution in the world. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £38,000,000, 





App!y for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EpIToR, but 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFIOE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane, 


Sum Insured in 1898 we we ne ee oe oe oe ee £395,854,440 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Wa‘ches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Mannfac. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
cation to 
E. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


BATH 


appli. 
TRADE-MARE. 





(the well-known place of cure for all sufferers from 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM), famous for its 
unique Roman remains, its Natural Hot Mineral 
Springs (117° Fa.), and its beautiful scenery, is a 
place which should be visited by all. Good hotels, 
Band daily. 

Letters to the Manager of the Corporation Baths will receive immediate attention, 











OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on MONDAY, May 6th. References kindly allowed to 

Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace, 8.E.; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston ; 

Miss Shaw-Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W.—Prospectus on application to Miss 
HELEN KE. BAYNES, - 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN), 43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, 
LONDON, N.W. 4 : 

General Education, thorough and modern, combined with careful Home 
Training, Special advantages for the study of Languages. Music, and Art, 
Pupils prepared for University and R.A.M. Examinations, Fully qualified and 
certificated Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and large staff of Pro- 
fessors. Entire charge taken of girls fiom India and the Colonies. Healthy 
neighbourhood; bracing air. Tennis, Swimming, Riding, &. 

For Terms, List of Lecturers, Referees, &c., see Prospectus, to be had on 
application to the Lm 

SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 29th, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th.— For 

farther information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 


= 
RENCH.—CLERGYMAN OFFERS HOME for 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, of good family, engaged in eg other pur- 
suits, and desirous of learning French. French always spoken. Close proximity 
to Kensington Gardens, Highest references exchanged.—‘* ALPHA,” 16 Kildare 
Gardens, Bayswater, W. 


apelin HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President: LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President: The Ven. the ARCHDHACON of MANCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. wee 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 6th. Application for admission 
may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to the Hon. Secretary, H 0. 
BARSTOW, Esq , Fern House, Clifcon Down, Bristol. Boarding House: Miss 
IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


DUCATION in ENGLAND and ABROAD.—Reliable 

Information and Advice as to Selection of the best Schools (Boys’ and 

Girls’), Army and other Tutors, supplied free of charge.—BIVER and CO, 
298 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 




















ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 

BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 7th—_OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for Competition in JULY to —_ between 
ll and 15. These sums are deducted from the Annual School Fees (£105) —For 
prospectuses, and particulars of open Scholarships, app!y to Mr. JACKSON, 
Fettes College. 


T TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 

ADVANCED MODERN EDUOATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Hea’- 
Mistress: Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Oambridge, lst Class History iripos, 1852, 
—Professors Seeley, F.R.8., H. Malden, M,A., Churton Collins, M.A., G. Garcia, 
R.A.M., Loman, &, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Prospectus on 
application, 








ATH COLLEGE.—Situated in a high and_ bracing 

position about 200 ft. above the city.—Head-Master: T. W. DUNN, Esq., 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a Master 
at Clifton College. Terms moderate. NEXT TERM COMMENOES MAY 3rd 
and 4th.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Bath College, Bath, 


OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
(Orrices—9 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, LONDON, W.©.) 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The MONTHLY MEETINGS of the SOCIETY during the remainder of the 
Session 1894-5 (April 23rd, May 21st, and June 18th), will be held in the ROYAL 
UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL, 8.W. 
The Chair will be taken at 5 p.m. precisely. 
The Papers to be read at the SIXTH MONTHLY MEETING on TUESDAY, 
April 23rd, 1895, are :— 

“ Progress of Fciendly Societies and similar Institutions during the tex years 
1884-94,” by E. W. Braproox, Esq., F.8.A.; and s 
“Some Illustrations of Friendly Society Finance,” by Rev. J. Froxe Wit 

KINSON, M.A, 








TEST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY 


LECTURE, TO-MORROW (Sunday) MORNING, April 2lst, at 11.15: 
M. D. CONWAY, Esq., M.A., on 





to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


“Gardens of the Gods under Onlture of Science,” 
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OIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINOIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2ist. 


IN@’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rey. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 
at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scho! ips and valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 


at HONNEXT TERM BEGINS MAY $rd,—Apply to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNOBS. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

99tb, 30th. leven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £30 and £20 
‘4nnum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
ete must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Chelténham. 


Rom AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 











LSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Darron, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 
Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including necessary payments £65 per 
annum. Owing to transference of Young Boys to the Néw Preparatory School, 
there are VACANCIES in the School Hopes Names can be received for next 
’ 


term.—For particulars, address, during A) } retary, Burghstead, Brentwood. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
Sfouse Apply (0 O. M, MILLER, Beq, (Master of Proparatory School), 

a, je a. . r, 
Bcnoot rend: Master, Felsted, Essex, peientiiiee 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 














7 ++ CO LL EG EE 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER, 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Eight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 
Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 
Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. ; 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 for three years, and 

TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 for three-years, will be COMPETED 
for on MAY 7th, 8th, and 9th. Open to Boys under 15,—For full particulars, 
apply to the Rev. J, KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


DGBASTON HIGE SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.O.P.—The School Course includes the subjects of a High School 
curriculum, Natural Science with laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, and 
Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six Guineas a 
Term, Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term 
commences April 1 Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Hands- 
worth—T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 














CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly high-class_ teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house 
situated 600 ft. above the sea on the south-west slope of Dartmoor. Good drainage, 
large garden, and tennis court, References kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Principal of Newnham Oollege, Cambridge, and others. For prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, Yelverton, R.S.O., South Devon, 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 

pool | ogee information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment ; thirty bedrooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Kxamination, Climate bracing. Very 
healthy ; every care taken of delicate boys. 


IME TREE STUDIO, SEVENOAKS.—CLASSES for 

DRAWING and PAINTING. Figure, Landscape, &c, Individual teach- 

ing given to ye meaeiel facilities for advanced students.—For particulars, 
apply to Miss H, HALHED, 


IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE - UNDER - LYME, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. t , 
Since last JULY, Open Scholarships in Science (Trinity, Cambridge, and 
Balliol, Oxford), in Classics (Merton, Oxford); direct entrances to Woolwich, 
Sandhurst (10th), with 97 per cent. of maximum in Science, Good Laboratories, 
Workshops, Fivescourts, &c. EXT TERM begins MAY 6th.—Apply to Head- 
Master, G. W. RUNDALL, M.A., former Master of Army Class, Marlborough 
lege. i 














L.A Vsaerre OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF LOGIC, 





The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, in the month of May or 
at some subsequent da‘e, proceed to appoint a Professor to occupy the above Onair 
in this University, now vacant. The Professor will be required to enter on his 
duties from October 1st next, from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal salary of the Ohair is fixed by Ordinance at £800, The Chair has 
an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right to 
& pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, 20 copies of his application, and 20 copies of any 
‘estimonials he may desire to submit, on or before Wednesday, May Ist, 1895. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


SUMMER TERM OOMMENCES 


WEDNESDAY, May Ist. 





ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London. -Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance, Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present mansgement. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER, 


T. EDWARD’S SOHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum fou of OClergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. ical and 
Meese sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th, Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A. 
‘arden. . 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates. There is a fitted gymrasium in the house’ 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—Address, PIXHOLMH, 
DORKING.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY Ist. 











AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS, bave a comfortable 
at gene + me 2 ag <4 - GIRLS, _- br nomen vs of five st 
pecial preparation for Universit; xaminations. orough conversatio 
French and German.—OHAMP FLEURL 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

80 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL.—_STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDIOAL EXSMINA- 
TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, lrish and 
Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &. School Scholarships, £30; 
LR Scholarship, £15 103.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &.—Apply 


RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Mdlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, “‘ Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy. town,.beautifally situated. hool of Art and_ 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Kvery home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs, TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at_very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhoure. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. Ths house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42. References to the Dean of Peterborongh 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full yar 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 














ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 11th and 12th. One of £87, one of £56, three of 
£50, four of £30 per annum, Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarshigs.—For particalars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


‘#2 ZKoOoOUN TET SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA, 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 











ELLINGORE HALL, NEAR LINCOLN. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN received from Public or Preparatory Schools for 
1. Colonial and Agricultural Training. 
2. Other Uccupation at Home or Abroad, 
Public School Discipline. 
Juniors, backward boys, and those whose future is uncertain, continue a 
general practical education, with manual work and much outdoor country life, 
Workshops, laboratories, studio, handicrafts, riding, &c. 
The hall is 200 feet above sea level. 
Next Term begins TUESDAY, MAY 7th, FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 





ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 


CLAPHAM COMMON, SW. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 


ROCERS’ COMPANY. — MEDICAL RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
to British Subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encouragement 
to the making of exact Researches into the Oauses and Prevention of Important 
Diseases. The Company appoint annually, At the next election one of the 
present Scholars, should he renew his application, will be entitled to a prefer- 
ence.—Applications may be made at any time before the end of April by letter 
addressed to the CLERK of the COMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, Priacess Street, H.0., 
from whom particulars may be obtained.—April, 1895. 








Serms of Subscription, 
—@—. 


ot tie Gana Yearly. Half Quarterly. 
Including postage to any ‘ni yearly. 

Kingdom ee wee hep on wee one 41 8 6 ovecee O 14 3 cceoee O 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 





91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


China, Hooves oe oe oo ory ee 1 10 6 seeven 0 15 8 seecee 0 7 8 
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UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern Science, at 


Engineering Sides. Fees, £65to £75 year. Successes 1893-4: Five open 
Scholarships, and one Exhibition. This year:—Four nm Scholarships in 
Classics, one Science Exhibition (at Trinity College, Cambridge), and one Science 
rtcholarship. Eighteen boys geioee Higher Certificates with fourteen iC- 
tions, NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY Ist.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


the SUMMER SESSION commences on MAY lst, and students then entering 

are eligible for the Open Scholarships offered for competition on September 24th 
and the two following days. i : 

The hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occipation. The 
Honse Physicianc’es, House Surgeoncies, Dresserships, and all other appoint- 
ments are given according to the merits of the candidates and withous extra 
payment. Scholarships and prizes amounting in the aggregate to £550 are open 
tor competition to all students, Special classes are held for the examinations of 
the University of London. ' 3 ; 

F.ve Entrance Scholarships, Three Open Scholarships in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Modern uages, one of the value of £100, open to candidates under 
twenty years of age, and two others of the value of £50 and £30 respectively 
open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholarships in 

hemistry, Physics, and Biology, one of the value of £150 and another of £60, 
open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. L, E. SHAW, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, one Oe articulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


rs 
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8 WHITEHALL OOURT, 8.W. 
Directors: 
Mr. OswaLtp Orawrurp, 0.M.G. (Chairman), Lord MonxswELL, Mr. WALTER 
Besant, Mr. Hatt Carne, Mr. H. R, TEDDER. 
Full particulars of the above Club may be obtained from the Secretary, 
G. HERBERT THRING. 


B, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 





PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


———as 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
ae ol “I was Dragged by the Heels on to the 


The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.—I. How the Brigadi 
Held the King. By A. Conan Doyle, ustrati we 
F = Sakina tho teak ’s Cha aaah, 
rom ini e er’s Chair.—XX. B 
Lucy (“ Toby, M.P.”) Illustrations by F. On Gola” 
In Our National Library, By M.San-Léon, Illustrations 
Beco ene Bets haventare 
ectrocution: a Scotc venture, B 
Baa EM, wie ttateueenn 
ephan ing. D. H. Wise. 111 i 
pected fetocst png ot msm sae 
ortraits of Celebrities at Different Times of Their Li 
—Canon Fleming, Lord Sandhurst, Lady oe 
i ee. Coments R. ar arongt P.R.G.S. 2s 
ith Her Majesty’s Mails to Ireland. Ed 
Hart. Illustrations from Photographs. Bisiaeeas 
Stories from the Diary of a Doctor (“econd Serie:).—IV. 
The Hooded Death. By L. T. Meade and Clifford Hali. 
_fax,M.D, Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.B.A. 
Friedrichshof: the Empress Frederick’s Residence in the 
Taunus Mountains, By Arthur H. Beavan, Illustra. 
tions from big ayy 
An Intervention. From the Italian of Mathilde Serao, By 
Hall: Illustrations by W. Thomas Smith, 
re: a Narrative of Actual Fact. Illus. 
THE _ trations from Old Prints and Diagrams, 
Girls’ Schools of To-Day.—II. St. Leonards and Great 
Harrowden Hall. By Mrs. L, T. Meade. [Illustrations 
from Photographs. 
STRAND How Weston Won his Princess. By A. Hutchison-Stirling. 
Illustrations by G. CO. Glover. 
Fables.—VIII. The Dancing Bear, Illustrated by J, A, 


MAGAZINE, rnecciten'ss 
s The Golden Spinning-Wheel: a Slavonic Story for Children, 
rom the French of Xavier Marmier. Illustrations 


F t 
by H. R. Millar. 
Price 6D. POST-FREE 9D, 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 


THE 
STRAND 
MAGAZINE. 


THE 
STRAND 
MAGAZINE. 





ere ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 0. we oe owe 20,000,000 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata. 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash documents. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 


Catalogues post-free. 


|BRAND & CO.’S 
MEAT JUICE. 


Prepared from the Finest Selected 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


English Meat. 


LANCET, January 7th, 1893, 


“ This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef......According to our 
analysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agree. 
able, and nataral flavour of beef has also been 
retained.” 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarette 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s SAVORY & MOORE 


s—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s, For Non- 
Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
» New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


To be had of all Chemists, or direct of 
BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


THROAT AnD COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, For these symptoms, us4 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections mes actively h - Sold 








“B® the Queen’s Command,’ I once 
performed at Windsor before her Majesty 
and several members of the Royal Family; and oh, 
it was the most delightful experience I have ever 
had.” The speaker was an enthusiastic young 
actress, as popular as she is beautiful. “ The honour 
was certainly a great one,” we murmured. ‘* Yes,” 
she re-zondel quickly, “ but it was not only that; 


T. Coorrr, M.A., M.D. 


Price 1s., post-free, 


EAFNESS: its Treatment by 


+ sage (Hommel’s Method), Baths, and 
Agents. Wit.i Oases of Nervous Deafness, 


London: James Epps and Oo., Limited, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


only in and tins, 1s, 1}d.; 2 

«JAMES EPPS & 0O., Ltd., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London.” 

Mas- 

emedial 
By R, 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 





her Mai x! was so kind, you know. It really did 
on good, the way she treated you.” That is just it. 
per treatment is all we want. Nine-tenths of 
the sickness we suffer might be cured if we only had 
proper treatment. If you are ill or feel out of sorts, 
seek relief from the true friends of the sick and 
the suifering—Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. | GOLD MEDAL, 


iss THACKERAY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. | 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





PARIS, 1878. 
LL ACCIDENTS, 





By M 
The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WGHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. 

the largest stock of Whisky in the world. 


RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


They hold 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERY 


Supplied 





= per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 


tral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers 
Messrs, 

East, 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall 








in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


ASSURANCE CO., 








64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A VIAN, Secretary. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The EVOLUTION of INDUSTRY. By Henry 


.Sc., Hono Principal Imperial College of Engineer- 
aay Mo eruor Glasgow and West of Sootland Technical College, 
Member of the Institution of Naval Architects, &c. 8vo, 103. net. 

TIMES.—“* A thoughtful and suggestive contribution towards the study of 
many of the social and economical questions of the day. 


ASPECTS of the SOCIAL PROBLEM. By 


Various Writers. Edited by BERNARD BosaNnQueEt. C:own 8vo, 23, 6d, net. 


The AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By 


James Bryce, Author of “The Holy Roman Empire,” M.P. for Aberdeen. 
Vol, IL. extra crown 8yo, 12s. 6d, 
Nors.—This (the third) edition has been completely revised throughout, and 
tains, besides many important alterations, four entirely new chapters, dealing 
contaif rly with the history of the Tammany Ring in New York City, the Out 
ioe of American geography and some of the effects on the growth of the United 
Btates attributable to them, the South since the War, and the Present and 
Future of the negro. 

SPEAKER.—“ The book is a classic, and treats the various points as a classic 
must. In knowledge, in Lge in grasp of essentials and breadth of view, it is 
worthy of its subject, and higher praise could hardly be given; but praise is 
superfinous in the case of a classic.” 














SECOND EDITION, Corrected and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s, net. 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY: an Essay in 


Ethics. By THomas Fow ter, D.D., LL.D., F.S.A., President of Corpus 
Christi College, Wykeham Professor of Logic in the University of Ox‘ord. 


NOTES on EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. From 


Unpublished Commentaries by the Jate J. B. Liautroot, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot 
Fand, 8vo, 12s. 














MAOMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS, 
NEW VOLUME. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Michael Scott. 


Illustrated by J. Ayton Symiogton. With an Introduction by Mowbray 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS SERIES in MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND. 
SIXPENNY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


LAMB. By Alfred Ainger.—ADDISON. 


By W. J. OounTHOPE.—SWIFT. By Lesiig STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





COMMEROIAL CLASS BOOKS.—{NEW VOLUME. 


MARINE INSURANCE: a Handbook. By 


Witt1am Gow, M.A. (Glasg.), Ph.D. (Heid.), Underwriter the Marine 
Insurance Company, Ltd. (Liverpool Branch). Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d, 





FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICOS.—NEW VOLUME. 


LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. By Alex- 


anpRE Dumas. Abridged, with Notes, by J. H. T. Goodwin, B,A., New 
College, Oxford, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 








MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 


READY MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 22nd. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
For MAY. 


The second instalment of the Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Are, will tell the story of Joan’s visions and her first 
public assertion of her message, with Illustrations from historic 
material by F. V. Du Mond. 

Interest in THOMAS HARDY’S novel, Hearts Insurgent, 
will continue to deepen with the matrimonial experiences of his 
heroine, Sue Bridehead. A full-page Illustration for this story, 
by W. Hatherell, printed in two tints, from Engravings by M. 
Florian, will be the frontispiece to the Number. 

In The Museum of the Prado ROYAL CORTISSOZ will 
contribute a luminous appreciation of Spanish art, dwelling 
especially upon the work of Velazquez, whose finest pictures are 
in this collection. The article will be fully and beautifully Illus- 
trated from the paintings in the gallery. 

The last of ALFRED PARSONS’S brilliantly Illustrated 
articles on the Empire of the Mikado will appear under the title 
Some Wanderings in Japan. In picturesque attractions 
it will fully equal any of its predecessors. 

W. D. HOWELLS will relate some curious psychological 
experiences in a paper entitled True, I Speak of Dreams. 

A popular paper, entitled The Story of the Liver, will 
be contributed by Professor ANDREW WILSON. The paper 
will be especially important as containing the results of the 
latest scientific research. 

The short stories of the Number will include La Tinaja 
Bonita: a Tale of the Arizona Desert, by OWEN WISTER, 
with Illustrations by Frederic Remington; By Hook or 
Crook: An amusing Social Episode, by ROBERT GRANT, 
with Illustrations by C. D. Gibson; and Dutch Kitty’s 
White Slippers, one of JULIAN RALPH’S sketches of 
- a We Pass,” with Illustrations by CLIFFORD CARLE- 


The Editor’s Drawer will include an introductory sketch 
by Mrs. KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, besides humorous anec- 
dotes, verses, and pictures. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 15s. 


London : OSGOOD, McILVAINE & Co, 45 Albemarle Street, W., 
aud a'l Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


TODDLE ISLAND. Being the 


Diary of Lord Bottsford, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
The MERMAID. A Love-Tale. By 
L. Dove@att, Author of “ Beggars All,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
Also, JUST READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL. A Cock- 


and-Bull Story. By F. H. Batrour (Ross George Dering), Author of “ The 
Undergraduate,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lomwpon, Oode, Usicopz. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 


mixtures of these. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF yy ae al 
—The Lancet. 
Tilustrated Price-List o lr of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
nines with canes t) f-. Pte fy fm or on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LOW DON, w. 











READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


Penner 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 








STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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BEGINS A ' NEW VOLUME. 
THE MAY NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pall Mall 


Magazine 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 
NOW READY. 


196 PAGES, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, WITH AN ETCHING AND 
A COLOURED PLATE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS. 


THE CONNOISSEUR. Frontispiece. 
Original Etching by A. Tallberg. 

THE PARTING HOUR. O.tve CusTAance. 
IUwstrated by J. Walter West. 

LITTLECOTE. Rev. A. H. Manan. 
With Illustrations from Photographs by the Writer, 

SPRING. B. MackEennat. 

OLD MAN SWANLEE’S DAUGHTER. 
0. J.CuTtirFe Hynx. Illustrated by A. J. Gough. 

A JAPANESE ARTIST IN ENGLAND.— 
No. IV. “AN EARLY DEPARTURE.” 
Coloured Plate. 

THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF JAPAN. 
Lavra B. Starr. Illustrated from Photographs. 

ACCELERATED EVOLUTION; or, A 
Precious Pair. JaMES MEW. 
Tliustrated by E. F. Sherie. 

FOX - HUNTING. — No. V. “ THE 
DEATH,” GgorGE ROLLER. 

THE PREDICTION OF ISIS. 


Crrit MULLETT. 
llustrated by Claude Shepperson. 


HANDS ALL ROUND. Joun O’Nertt. 
Iliustrated with Diagrams drawn by S, Nation, 
THE PRINCESS BAMBOO: an Idyll of 


Lotus Land. Mrs. Oscar BERINGER, 





EVOLUTION OF ITALIAN ART.—No. I. 
“THE MARRIAGE OF THE VIRGIN,” 
Grant ALLEN. 

TWustrated with Engravings by Biscombe Gardner 
and F. Staniforth. 

GUESSES AT FUTURITY.—No. VIII. 
“A DINNER PARTY, A.D. 2000, MENU OF 
CHEMICAL FOODS.” F.T. Janz. 

JOAN HASTE. Chaps. 29-32. 

H. Riper Haee@arp. Illustrated by F. S, Wilson. 

HORACE, ODE II. 15. 


Tue Lorp Bishop OF WORCESTER. 


WAR NOTES. — No. XVIIT. “DRUM 
MAJOR Ist BATTALION PRINCESS LOUISE'S 
(ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND) 91st. HIGH- 
LANDERS.” Full-Page Plate. 

CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAM- 
PAIGN.—Part III. 

Lieutenant-General Sir EvELrN Woop, V.C. 
Illustrated with Maps, 
QWEE. Chaps. 1.-4, 
Marquess oF Lorne, K.T. 
Illustrated by Enoch Ward. 


A SPRING SONG. .Ciara Grant Dorr. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zaneawitt. 
—_ with Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. 
awmer. 


“THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH.” 


Mllustrated by Chadwell Smith, 
EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 


PUBLISHING AND Epiroriat Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR. 


By Sir EDWARD BRADDON, K.C.M.G. 
With Illustrations by G. D. Giles, and a Map of Oudh Forest Tracts and Nepal Terai. 








Demy 8vo, 18s. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS :— 


DAYS OF GRIFFINAGE—SPORT IN LOWER BENGAL—AMONG THE INDIGO-PLANTERS—THE 
SANTHAL REBELLION—THE SANTHAL COUNTRY IN THE MUTINY—THE DEOGHUR TIGERS 
—THE JAMTARRA MAN-EATER—THE ELEPHANT IN TIGER-HUNTING—A HUNTING-CAMP IN 
THE TERAI—MIXED SHOOTING IN OUDH—RECOLLEOTIONS OF THE TERAI—STATION-LIFE 
IN OUDH—L’ENVOI. 





DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 


Complete in One Volume. 


A DUKE OF BRITAIN: 


A Romance of the Fourth Century. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., MP. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


“ Swift, vigorous, and impressive......Sir Herbert has given us a book which abo’ in ins i 
valuable detail, which is conscientiously elaborated and clearly weltten.“=-Sem, apunirte tenes 


“Incident follows incident, swiftly and to the th ion i ; i ; 4 
tained.”—Realm, y purposs; the attention is held; the excitement is sus 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


STANDARD EDITION 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


— 


NEXT WEEK AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


ADAM BEDE. Volume IL. 














WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Laas? 
Now ready, for April, price 1s, 6d, 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 
Ot THEOLOGICA 
ionutia ige-orormaoa, 
Edited by Professor 8, D. F, SALMOND, p,p 


Contents.—Reviews by Principal 
Principal Cave, DD. Priveljal, Gait DD. 
rincipal Stewart, D.D.; Professors A. A’ Bayar’ 
M.A.; ALEX. Macauistsr, D.D.; J. Lawiaw Db" 
Gronaz A. Suirz, D.D.; Maxcus Dos, DE: 
ee, mol ° Masam, M.A; ane 

»_D.D.; ALFRED Piv "\-Bae- 
D. M. Ross, M.A.; the Eprton, &o. ” DeD-+ Bev. 


Edinburgh: T. and T, OLARK, 38 George Street 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No, 360 will be published on WEDN ESD 
APRIL 24th, 1895, Bes 


ConTEntTs, 


1, Taz Bretz at Home anv Asroap. 
2. Rosert Louis STEVENSON. . 
3. THE CoNCIERGERIE, 
4, A OrntTURY OF SCIENCE, 
5. PERISH AGRICULTURE! 
6. THE WAVERLEY NoveELs, 
—— oem 
. Mr. Batrour’s Founpations or 
9. Tae Porrry or Cuaucer, wane 
10, Tue ConsERVATISM OF To-Day, 


The INDEX NUMBERS, Nos. 3 ' 
published shortly, Am at end $08, will be 


Jouy Murray, Albemarle Street, 





No. 79. APRIL. Price 63, 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1. Divorce. 
2, ERASMUS AND THE REFORMATION IN EnGuanp 
8. ArcHBISHOP Laub. Part I. ice 
4, Tue LirE AND LETTERS OF DEAN OnURCH 
5, THE TeExT OF THE SyR1ac GosPELs, , 
6, THE TROPER AND THE GRADUAL, 
7. EVOLUTION AND Maw’s Puace in Nature. 
8, Psrvpo-MozaraBic OFFICEs. 
9, IntrneworTH’s Bampron LEcTUREs, 
SHort Notices, 


SPoTTiswoopE & Co., New St. Square, London, E.C, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, a Dozen, 


ots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine. On comparizon it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16, 9%, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
a ~~. in bottle, at 226., 26s., 30s., 363,, 42s, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvurtsipE Pags, TWELVE GuINEAS, 
Page 
HalEPAGEsccrecsiscccscvooosesessvonts 

uarter-Page 
arrow Column 
Half-Column...., 














ComPanizs, 
Outside Page £14 14 0 
Inside Page srcccccccccrsorrerreescees . 1212 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 
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a. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of 


ISAIAH. By the Rev. T. K. Curynz, M.A., D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester. 


Demy 8vo, 24s. 


PASSAGES of the BIBLE. Chosen 
for their Literary Beauty and Interest. By J. G. Frazer, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“The Golden Bough,” “ Totemism,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 
DON QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Miavet pz CrER- 
VANTES SAAVEDRA. Done into English by Hznry Epwarp 
Warts. New Edition, with Notes Original and Selected. 
In 4 monthly vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

[Vols. I. and II. now ready. 


LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


SAAVEDRA. By H. E. Warts. Uniform with above. 
With an Autogravure Frontispiece of an interesting and 
original Portrait reproduced from an exact copy of the bust 
of the figure believed to represent Cervantes in Pacheco’s 
picture at Seville. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. [Ready July 1st. 


The TRAGEDY of FOTHERINGAY : 
founded on the recently-published Journal of D. Bourgorne, 
Physician to Mary Queen of Scots. By the Hon. Mrs, 
MaxweE tt Scort, of Abbotsford. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece of the Blair Portrait, and other 6 Illustrations, square 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of SLAVERY and 
SERFDOM. By Joun Ketts Ingram, LL D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin; President of the Royal Irish 
Academy; Author of “A History of Political Economy.” 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


MONISM, or the CONFESSION of 
FAITH of a MAN of SCIENCE. By Professor Ernst 
Harckeu. Translated from the German by J. D. F. Git- 
cHRist. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


SONGS of the SEA and LAYS of 
the LAND. By Cuartes Goprrey Lexianp, Author of 
“The Brietmann Ballads.” Cover specially designed by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRIEFLESS BALLADS and 
LEGAL LYRICS. Second Series. By James WILLIAMs. 
Square crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, Bart. New Edition, Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes. By AnpREw Lana. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, price 5s. each in cloth, or 6s. each half- 
bound. Uniform with the Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley 
Novels. 





NEW NOVELS. 
HAUNTED BY POSTERITY. By 


W. Eart Hopason. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The GRASSHOPPERS. By Mrs. 


Anprew Dean, Author of “Isaac Eller’s Money,” “A 
Splendid Cousin,” “ Lesser’s Daughter,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A JAPANESE MARRIAGE. By 


Doveias SuapEN, Author of “The Japs at Home.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


PAUL ROMER. ByC. Y. Harereaves, 


Author of “Poste Restante.” Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 





London: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
On MONDAY NEXT, 870, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE: 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


LECTURES DELIVERED AT OXFORD, EASTER TERMS, 1898-4. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Late Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


Lectures. Contents, 


1. The SEA CRADLE of the REFORMATION. 

JOHN HAWKINS andthe AFRIOAN SLAVE EeAne, 
8. SIR JOHN HAWKINS and PHILIP the — 

4. DRAKE’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 

5. PARTIES in the STATE. 

6. The GREAT EXPEDITION to the WEST INDIES. 

7. ATTACK on OaDIZ. 

8. SAILING of the ARMADA, 

9. DEFEAT of the ARMADA, 


The LIFE and WRITINGS of TURGOT, 


ew Comptroller-General of France, 1774-1776,. Edited for English Renters 
ALKER STEPHENS. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
As, gst hale Harrisoy, in “The Meaning of History,” says :— These 
years, from 1774 to 1776, are at once the brigh' and the saddest in the —— 
history of France.” 


The EVOLUTION of WHIST: a Study of 


the Progressive sana which the Game has undergone from its Origin to 
the Present Time. By Witt1am Pots, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Author of 
“The Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist,” &, Crown 8v0, 6s, 


A PRIMER of EVOLUTION. By Edward 


CLopp, Author of “The Story of Oreation,” &. With Illustrations, fcap. 
8vo, 1s, 6d, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 
F. Max Mixer, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols. 

Vol. I,—REOENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 6d, net, [Ready. 

Vol. II—BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, net. (Ready. 

Vol, IIL—ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, Orown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


net. [On Monday neat, 
Vol. IV.—ESSAYS on A tame: of LANGUAGE, of THOUGHT, and of 
MYTHOLOG [In preparation. 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS from CLASSIC 


AUTHORS. By Orrit E. F, Starkey, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of ‘“‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ One Good Guest,” &, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
“¢ The Matchmaker’ is delightful...... We cannot spare pity for any one who, if 
weather-bound in country or town, bas a comfortable chair by a good fire, and 
*The Matchmaker’ for a companion,”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY BABY.” 


An ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorothea 


GuRarD, Author of “ Lady Baby,” &, Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Monday nezt, 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 38, 
Articles, 
EDMUND, EARL of Se. By Walter E. Rhodes, Part II. 
VANINI in ENGLAND. Le Richard et Christie, 
The “* MEMOIRS ” of Sir RICHARD BULSTRODE. By O. H. Firth. 
The PERMANENT SETTLEMENT of BENGAL. By B. H. Baden-Powell, 
Notes and Documents,—THE Pore WHo Dsposep Hiusety. By Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., LL.D.—THE MuRDER OF Henry CLEMENT (1235). By Professor 
Maitland, LL_D.—A BroaraPuicaL NoTiog oF DaNnTs IN THE 1404 EDITION OF 
THE “ SpecuLUM HISTORIALE.” By Paget Toynbee.—THE ASSASSINATION OF 
THE GUISES AS DESCRIBED BY THE VENETIAN AmBASSADOR. By Horatio 
Brown.—HERALDRY OF OXFORD COLLEGES. By the Rev. Andrew Clark.—Sia 
— CooTE AND THE “ DICTIONARY OF NaTIONAL BioGraray.” By Frederick 
1x0n. 
Reviews of Books, —Correspondence,Periodical Notices.—List of Recent Historical 
Publications. 


ON MONDAY NEXT, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 372. 


6. The SUTHERLAND BOOK. 

7. MEMOIRS of GENERAL 
THIKBAULT, 

8. or. anetaae and BYZANTINE 


9. ui _ SEOEFORD BROOKE on 
10. WEATHER PREVISION. 


1, The PROGRESS of CANADA. 
2, The CLASSICAL STUDIES of 


3, LIFE and LETTERS of MRS. 
ORAVEN. 


4, SOMERSETSHIRE. 
5. “ALTER FRITZ.” 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mzssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and ‘GALIGNANY’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S PUBLICATIONS, 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER. and CO. have in active preparation 
for early issue 


A SERIES OF SHORT NOVELS 


BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS, 


each in a single volume at a popular price. 
A Number of Works have already been arranged for, particulars of which will be given at an early date. 





New Stories by Mrs. Humphry Ward & S. R. Crockett. 


NOTICE.—The MAY, JUNE, and JULY NUMBERS of the 


CORNHILL 


MAGAZINE 


WILL CONTAIN 
A NEW STORY by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, entitled ‘“‘The Story of Bessie Costrell ;” 
and in the JULY NUMBER will begin 
A NEW SERIAL STORY by S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The Raiders, ” «The Stickit 
Minister,” &c., entitled ‘‘ The Progress of Cleg Kelly.” 


4,* THE MAY NUMBER WILL BE READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND NEWSAGENTS’ ON APRIL 25th, PRICE SIXPENCE. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN. 
In May, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


The LIFE of SIR JAMES FITZJAMES 


STEPHEN, K.C.8.I. By his Brother, Lestrz StePHen. 


NEW VOLUME of “ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
VOL. XLII, (O’DUINN—OWEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Sipwzy Lex. Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885, anda 
further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


NOTH.—A Full Prospectus of “ The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application, ° 


RECOLLECTIONS of a MILITARY LIFE. 


General Sir Joun Apr, G.O.B., R.A. late Governor of Gibraltar. 
Wien Illustrations by the ‘Author, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 





n the press, crown 8vo. 


OUR SQUARE and CIRCLE; or, The Annals 


of a Little London House, By “‘ Jack aa” cst Pret Punch’s Roving 
Correspondent. 
, crown 8 


GERALD EVERSLEY'S FRIENDSHIP. By 


the Rey. J. E. C. WELLDON, Head-Master of Harrow. 
mediately, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with M 

HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. By 

BE, Benjamin a tw D.D,, LL.D., President of the Brown University, 

n the press, crown 8vo, 6s, 

OFF the MILL. By the Rev. G. F. Brownz, 

D.C.L., Bishop ee . Stepney. 

he press, crown 8vo, 48 

FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves and Living 


Seeds. By the Rev. he png Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Author 
** Holiday Papers,” ** East and West London,”’ &c. 





On April 25th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A FATAL RESERVATION. ByB.0. PRowsz, Author of ** The Poison of Asps,” 





WORKS BY THE LATE JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


Renaissance in y: 
The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 
The FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 
The CATHOLIC REAOTION. In 2 Parts, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


Animi Figura. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English Drama. Demy 
0. 8. 


New ‘and Old: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti and Tommaso 
ee Now for the first time Translated into Rhymed English. 
wn 8vo, 7s 


Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Stanparp Eprrron. 


26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each, This Edition contains some of Mr. 
Fn aaa Writings not previously collected, with many additional Illus- 
tions. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Lisrary Epirion. 
24 vols. large crown 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, 
marbled edges, £13138, With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, 
and Frederick Walker. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d, each, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Porvtar Epirion. 
18 vols, crown 8vo, with ge ee ba each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 
£3 58.5 or in half-morocco, gilt, 2 
*,.* The Volumes are sold here in green cloth, 5s, each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Cuearer Ituvs- 
TRATED EDITION. 26 vols., uniformly bound in cloth, £4 11s,; or hand- 
somely bound in half- morecco, £8 8s., containing nearly all the small 

8 Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and many new Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— Pocxer Epirion. 
27 vols. small fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s, 6d, each, 
The volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The Novels. 13 vols., in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
The Miscellanies. 14 vols., in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s, 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.— Unirorm Epition. 
10 vols. Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-page. Large 
crown 8yo, 6s. each. 





WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Last Essays on Church and Religion. With a Preface. 


Crown 8yo, 7s. 
Mixed Essays. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 
ConTENTs.—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and British Liberalism 
—Porro Unum est necessarium—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland—A 
French Critic on Milton—A French Oritic on Goethe—George Sand. 


Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a Better Appre- 
hension of the Bible. Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


God and the Bible: a Sequel to “ Literature and Dogma.” 
Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


St. Paul and Protestantism; with other Essays. Popular 
Edition, with a New Preface, crown "by0, 2s, 6d 
OontTents.— St. Paul and Protestantion — Puritanism and the Church of 
England—Modern Dissent—A Oomment on Christmas, 


Culture and Anarchy: an Essay i in Political and Social 


Criticism. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 


Trish Essays, and others, By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 

On the Study of Celtic Literature. By MartHew ARNOLD. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 23, 6d. 

Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 
OontEnTs.—1, Literature. 2, Politics and Society. 3. Philosophy and Religion. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS.—Unirorm Eprrion. 

17 vols. large crown 8vo, 5s, each. The Volumes can be had bound in Sets or 

—_ arately. This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at 
erent periods of life, and a few Lllustrations, 

A Selection from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 


First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
—UNIFORM EDITION. 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
*,* Vol. VI, Aurora Leigh, can also be had bound and lettered as a 
separate volume. 
This Edition is uniform with the 17-Volume Edition of Mr. Robert Browning’s 
Works. It contains several Portraits and Illustrations. 
A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS post-free on application. 
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